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From Rawlings 

own laboratory comes 

this new sensational leather 

treatment—a finishing application 

for footballs and basketballs that 

imparts a remarkably different 

gripping surface—a positive finger- 

traction never before possible. 

Formula-15 is not a sticky adhesive— 

not a tacky, gummy substance that 

picks up dirt and lint—but a treatment 
that is virtually an additional tanning 
process. Rain, dew and perspiration won’t 
impair—but actually improves—this new 
perfect gripping surface—a positive-gripping 
surface that remains effective under 

ANY playing condition! 

It’s another First For Rawlings— 
Formula-15 For Positive Grip! 


peek Your Dealer pebout Tt! 
RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY « ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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rubber-covered balls join 
Varsity class 


The new 156 Rubber-Covered foot ball 


is ideal for game use or season-long practice 
drills because it stands up when the going 

gets rough. Official in weight, shape and size... 
waterproof, scuff-proof and ruggedly durable 
... deeply pebbled for sure ball handling, 

true passing and accurate punting. 

Superior Spalding workmanship throughout. 


The new 160 Rubber-Covered basket ball 


scores high when top all-around performance 
is a must. Its perfectly molded roundness, 
official size and weight, moisture-proof cover 
and extreme resistance to tough use give it 
years of accurate shooting, sure passing 

and fast dribbling. A deeply pebbled cover 
for finger-tip control. The 160 will be 

the choice of many experienced coaches. 
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Thousands of Athletic Direc- 
tors, Coaches, Team Man- 
agers and Players Acclaim 
the BEFORE and AFTER Story 
of Raleigh 
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RECONDITIONING 


When Raleigh factory-REBUILDS your 
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SPORTING GOODS DEALERS: NOW YOU can render this nationally ; 
known Raleigh Reconditioning Service for your customers! Write for 
information about an exclusive franchise in your locality. 
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HEN Yale and Connecticut 

opened the football season on 
September 20, 67 scouts from other 
teams were present. This unusual 
number of scouts on hand was oc- 
casioned by the fact that no other 
Eastern teams were playing that day 
and both head coaches were new... 
In case anyone has any doubt that 
history is a great leveler in athletic 
competition, Illinois has met her nine 
opponents this year 249 times prev- 
iously, winning 119, losing 111, and 
tying 19 . . . Golfers and football 
players must go hand in hand. At 
least Ralph Fletcher, Illinois back- 
field coach, and “Dumpy” Hagler, 
Duke line coach, would seem to so 
indicate for both are golf coaches at 
their respective schools . . . In the 
period 1930 to 1940, only four of the 
eleven years did not see either Purdue 


or Indiana winning or sharing the 
Big Ten basketball championship. 
In the last eleven years neither school 
has won even a share of the champion- 
ship .. . In the history of the South- 


west Conference, 667 conference 
games have been played, with only 51 
resulting in ties . . . Is defense catch- 
ing up with the offense? The study 
of scores in fifteen traditional foot- 
ball games would seem to indicate so. 
Nineteen hundred forty-six was the 
peak year, with the average winning 
score being 30.6; the average losing 
score 7.8; the average difference 22.8 
points; with the average total 38.4 
points. Compare that with last year 
when the average winning score was 
only 17.0; the average losing score 
7.3; the average difference 9.7; and 
the average total 26.7. This may come 
as a shock to those who believe that 
today’s open style of play is consider- 
ably higher scoring than yesteryear’s 
power style. The same fifteen tradi- 
tional games for 1931 showed the av- 
erage winning total to be 16.9 points, 
one tenth of a point less than last 
year’s winning average. The average 
losing point total in 1931 was 4.6 
points, as compared to last year’s 7.3, 
making the average difference in 1931, 
12.3 points as against 9.7 this: past 
year. The average total points was 


* Hurricanes, etc. 


only 21.5 in 1931, as against the av- 
erage total of 26.7 twenty years later. 
In fact, in thirty years the average 
total of points for these games has in- 
creased only slightly more than 7 
points per game. 


DAHO high schools have eliminated 

the javelin throw and substituted 
the football throw in all track meets 
within the state . . . Ever wonder 
about the nicknames of colleges, and 
where they came from? We checked 
the nicknames of 367 colleges and 
found that 141 are named for human 
beings, 115 for animals, 28 for birds, 
15 for insects, 5 for reptiles, and the 
balance are merely a color, a location 
or a condition of nature such as the 
Crimson Tide, the Green Wave, the 
Indians of various 
designations are the most popular 
basis for nicknames. Bears, wildcats, 
and tigers follow in that order, with 
some breed of dog next. The most 
popular bird is the eagle. Fifty-two 
schools use a color in some way in 
their nicknames. Our choice for the 
favorite nickname is a toss-up be 
tween the Pied Pipers of Hamline or 
the Student Princes of Heidelberg. 
If we had to make a third choice we 
think it would be the Battling Bishops 
of Ohio Wesleyan . . . F. R. Wegner, 
former secretary of the New York As 
sociation, is now superintendent of 
schools in Los Alamos, New Mexico. 
. . » Ralph Young, Michigan State's 
athletic director, holds the distinction 
of playing under two of the most fam- 
ous coaches of all time, Alonzo Stagg 
and Fielding Yost . . . Always in 
quest of unusual sports occurrences, 
we wonder what is the most number 
of points scored by one team within 
the last six minutes of a game. The 
best we have come across so far is the 
20 points Holy Cross scored against 
Syracuse in 1950 to tie the game 27 
all. Syracuse then proceeded to score 
to break the tie — a total of 27 points 
in six minutes . . . Seldom has a school 
dominated a conference as Oklahoma 
has done in football; to date 31 games 
without a defeat. 
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leg muscle strain and fatigue, increasing 
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2. Sponge rubber cushion. 
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The X-tay shows how “P-F”’ lessens foot and leg 
muscle strain and fatigue . . . helps increase the 
endurance of your players. Other comfort and fast- 
action features include tough, molded, non-marking 
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Shoes. 


Ask for ’P-F” Basketball Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company 
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The séries above shows the rear view 
of a player making his approach, from an 
angle, with a dribble. 

Illustration 1 shows the player dribbling 
to his left, going to the left of the goal, in 
an effort to move the defensive man into 
retreat. His dribbling hand is away from 
the defense to protect the ball while he is 
dribbling. 

The dribble has been completed as the 
ball comes to rest in the player's both 
hands, and his right foot comes down in a 
stop (Illustration 2). 

Illustration 3 shows the player, using 
his right foot as a pivot foot, starting his 


quarter turn pivot toward the goal. 

He has completed his pivot, is now fac- 
ing the goal with good balance and con- 
trol of his body, and is ready to start the 
shot (Illustration 4). 

In Illustration 5, below, the shot attempt 
is started as the shooter brings the ball to 
eye level, in order that he may aim for the 
goal, while his legs start him upward on 
his jump. Notice the fine balance and body 
control of the shooter. 

In Illustration 6, as the jump continues 
and the ball is raised still higher, the play- 
er’s hand starts turning behind the ball so 
that it will be in position to act as the 





SEER 


shooting hand. His left hand still steadies 
the ball. The shooter is sighting the goal 
under the ball. 

Full height has been obtained and the 
player’s right hand is in position to make 
the attempted shot (Illustration 7). 

In Illustration 8, the player’s left hand 
drops off the ball as his right hand takes 
over complete control. Notice the fingers 
of his right hand are spread for good sup- 


rt. 

The ball is started toward the basket, 
with the player’s right arm and hand fol- 
lowing through. His left hand drops off 
still further to assist in balance (Illus. 9). 
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Jump Shooting 


By H. E. FOSTER, 


Basketball Coach, 
University of Wisconsin 


Illustration 1 shows the player has mov- 
ed to the left of the goal, and has made 
his stop when his right foot came down. 
Notice the position of his right hand in 
grasping the ball, with his fingers extend- 
ed and ready for a shot or a pass. 

In Illustration 2, the player’s left foot 
comes around to make a quarter turn piv- 
ot toward the goal as the ball is raised, 


|’ all of our athletic games there is 
always something new coming into 
the picture, and if it were not-for this 
development, much of the player and 
fan interest would be lost, due to a 


static condition. New methods or old 
methods which have been dressed up 
have kept interest high in our Amett- 
can games, and our athletes and 
coaches are quick to use these move- 
ments to put on better and more in- 
teresting contests. The ability of 
some individual player is often used 
to change a whole offensive scheme 
so that the defense must react and 
create a counter move. This is pro- 
gress and without it our sports picture 
would prove dull within a short time. 

One of these individual abilities 
that is changing the game a great deal 
has come along in basketball during 
the last season or two. It is the jump 
shot and it will be seen in every game 
from the smallest high school contest 
to the N.C.A.A. Championships. This 
method of shooting at the basket has 
come into the game very quietly on 
the heels of the one-hand push shot. 
Before we were fully aware of it, the 
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and his eyes are fixed on the target. The 
spread of his legs on the pivot insures 
good balance of his body. 

Illustration 3 shows the jump is started 
with equal force from both legs as the ball 
is raised to a height so that the goal may 
be sighted under the ball. The shooter’s 
right hand is rolled under or behind the 
ball. 


jump shot was firmly entrenched in 
our game. The jump shot has been 
a natural development in the game 
and certainly it has its place in the 
running speed game that is played 
today. 

When the game of basketball was 





UD FOSTER was All-Conference 

center at Wisconsin in 1929 
and 1930, earning, in addition, All- 
American honors the latter year. 
After three years of professional 
ball he was appointed freshman 
coach at his alma mater, and the 
next year stepped into the varsity 
spot when Dr. Meanwell resigned. 
Now, beginning his eighteenth 
year, his teams have won three con- 
ference championships and. one 
N.C.A.A. championship. Bud is cur- 
rently Secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Basketball Coaches. 











new, two hands were used in shoot- 
ing, and the ball was fired from a low 
position. The deferise, when moving 
in to stop this type of shot, brought 


Illustration 4 shows the player in the air, 
with his right hand behind the ball, and 
his eyes still on the goal. 

In Illustration 5 the ball starts on its 
way, with the player’s left hand dropping 
off, and the palm of his right hand direct- 
ly behind the ball. Notice how straight the 
shooter’s body is, with the actual shot 
bringing it square with the goal. 


the ball to a chest position and a 
higher arc on the shot. Some years 
later some player discovered that he 
could hit the basket with a one-hand 
push shot and could get off the shot 
higher and faster than he could by 
using a two-hander. Seeking more 
height to get over the defense, it was 
only natural that the next step should 
be a jump in the air before shooting 
with the one hand. All of these fac- 
tors, down through the years, have 
helped make basketball the game it is 
today and, no doubt, something else 
will appear which will keep the game 
ever-changing. 

The jump shot in basketball is an 
outgrowth of the one-hand push shot 
because it was natural for players on 
the move to leap into the air on their 
under-basket shots to release the ball. 
As they became more and more suc- 
cessful with this shot, they started to 
release the ball farther and farther 
from the basket until now the shot 
is taken in a 20-foot radius or more. 
The jump shot is adaptable to the 
game of basketball because a moving 
player may use it while he is moving 

(Continued on page 42) 
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N modern-day basketball, the trend 
is toward scoring. Most spectators 
like to see the ball go through the 
hoop, and the more good shooting and 
scoring, the more exciting is the game. 
In our opinion, the offense which 
gives the best shots, the best possible 
rebound positions, and the best all- 
around balance on the court, is the 
single pivot or post offense. Although 
we have the give and go offense, the 
four and five-man weaves, the double 
post offense, which is the most popu- 
lar offense today; if a coach has a big 
man to play the pivot, the best of- 
fense is the single pivot. Without a 
doubt, the other offenses are excellent, 
but for an offense which gives the 
players better opportunities for good 
shots, the single post is tops. 

Generally speaking, in the single 
ge or pivot offense, the center will 

: found operating on either side of 
the key or in front of it. The for- 
wards are about five feet out from the 
base line or end line, and about five 
feet in from the sidelines. In the 
single pivot offense the guards will 
be stationed about 15 feet apart 2nd 
outside the key. 

Diagram | shows the general way 
the single post is set up. However, 
at St. Louis University High School 
we differ in the position of the guards 
and the weak-side forward. 

There is an overloading to both the 
right and left sides in the same forma- 
tion, as is shown in Diagram 2. The 
center operates from a moving post 
or pivot within the free throw area. 
Our strong-side forward is approxi- 
mately five feet from the sidelines 
and the end line or base line. The 
weak-side forward is loose from the 
basic position, moving out about 10 
feet from the base line and about five 
feet from the sideline. Our guards 
start most of the patterns. Starting 
the patterns in this manner sometimes 
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requires an interchange of all posi- 
tions except for the center. The 
guards are both toward the strong 
side, causing an overloading on that 
side. 

To set up this offense, we try to se- 
cure the following types of players: 
We like to have the center be as tall 
and as big a boy as possible, a bet- 
ter than average ball-handler, and a 








ENRY RAYMONDS graduated 
from St. Louis University where 
he was a member of the 1948 N.I.T. 
Championship team. The next year 
he played professional baseball, 
and in 1950 began his coaching 
career which was climaxed last 
spring by winning the Missouri 
championship and being chosen as 
the coach of the South team in the 
Murray, Kentucky, classic this past 
summer. 


















court shooters. Ball-handling ability 
is the greatest asset in this offens:, 
and much time is given to this phas: 
of the game. Of course, every coach 
knows he cannot have everything, 
but, if possible, we do strive to get 
these types of players for our offens: 

If we have players of the types me! 
tioned, or a close facsimile thereol, 
the possibilities of having a fine tearn 
are apparent. Now, we start the task 
of putting these boys together as a 
unit to form the best machine pos- 
sible. We have various drills which 
the boys go through, and the opera 
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The Single Pivot 


By HENRY C. RAYMONDS | 
Basketball Coach, St. Louis University High School | 

















good shooter. He must be aggressive 
and alert, know when to vacate the 
center slot, how to pick, and be a good 
team man. Our forwards need not 
be loa fast, but they must be rugged 
on the boards and good close-in shoot- 
ers and drivers. They should also be 
fair feeders. The guards must have 
the ability to feed the post, be able 
to move quickly, and be good out- 
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tions of these drills blend in with the 
offense itself. It is our belief that 
only two men can work out a play 
or maneuver together whereby the 
best possible shot may be taken. Ou 
drills have the guards working with 
the forwards, the guards with the cen- 
ter, the guards with the guards, the 
forwards with the center, and the for 
(Continued on page 53) 
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AUL WALKER graduated from 

Western Kentucky State and 
coached nine years in that state 
before moving to Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Moving to Middletown in 1946, his 
record shows 113 wins and 26 
losses, including state champion- 
ships in 1947 and 1952. For the 
past five years he has coached the 
Ohio All-Stars in their annual two 
game series with the Kentucky All- 
Stars, winning 8 and losing 2. 


COACH should take a good look 
Ax his material because it must be 
selected for the type of offense that 

plans to use. Some coaches build 

eir offense to suit their material. 

t Middletown we start to build or 

lect the material to fit out double 

ot in the sixth grade. 

Our double pivot is built over 
many years of training and planning. 
The athletic director is in complete 
charge of the program, and the pro- 
gram starts in the sixth grade in our 
eight grade schools. These grade 
school teams are coached by an inter- 
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them master. 

From the sixth grade the boys ad- 
vance to the seventh grade teams in 
one of the two junior high schools, 
and they play on these teams for one 
year. Then these boys become mem- 
bers of the eighth grade or what we 
call the midget team in junior high 
school. Of course, the process of elim- 
ination is taking place al] the time. 


The Double Pivot 


By PAUL WALKER 
Basketball Coach, Middletown, Ohio, High School 


ested member of the quarterback 
club, and are supervised by the high 
school athletic staff in their games 
each Saturday morning. When the 
schedule of games is completed it is 
followed by a tournament. During 
the course of the season we have a 
clinic for these youngsters and use the 
varsity team to demonstrate the var- 
ious techniques we would like to have 
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The boys are moving up and some 
youngsters are advised to try some 
other sport. 

These boys are now ready for. the 
junior high school teams and they 
play in a league with Miami Valley 
teams. After graduating from junior 
high school they advance to high 
school, where they become members 
of the junior varsity team. Here they 
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are screened and given plenty of fun- 
damental training. Sometimes in their 
sophomore year they move up to the 
varsity but this happens very seldom. 
In their junior year the boys become 
members of the varsity squad, and are 
invited to try for the varsity the fol- 
lowing year. After about three weeks 
of practice in the fall the varsity is 
cut to 12 men. 

There is not much strategy in 
building the double pivot the way it 
is done at Middletown. It is almost 
a ‘sure bet that we will have a fair 
ball club each year. Past performance 
shows that it has paid off since we 
won the state championship in 1944, 
1946, 1947, and 1952, and were run- 
ners-up in 1945. 


The basis of all smooth floor work 
is accurate passing, and we spend a 
great deal of time on this funda- 
mental. However, this article is on the 
development of the double pivot so’ 
we will assume that the boys have 
mastered the basic fundamentals, and 
we will now proceed with the drills 
we use for our double pivot offense. 


Drills for the Double Pivot 


Crisscross Drill (Diagram 1). Ol 
passes to O2 and goes behind the re- 
ceiver. Then O2 cuts to the middle, 
passes to 03, and goes behind the re- 
ceiver. O3 cuts to the middle and pas- 
ses to Ol who has continued in an arc 
around O2. Then O1 passes to O2 
who has continued around O$ in an 
arc. This process is continued until 
they reach the basket. 

Block and Roll Drill (Diagram 2). 
In this drill there are two lines out 
in front and one line of pivots. Ol 
passes to O2, blocks, does a reverse 
pivot, and cuts for the basket. Then 
O2 advances a few steps with a drib- 
ble and blind passes to the pivots. 
The pivots step out to meet the ball 
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and pass to Ol, using a two-hand un- 
derhand pass, snapping the wrist. 
This drill is used on both sides of the 
floor. 

Long Bounce Pass Drill (Diagram 
3). One line of pivots should be used 
on the pivot, and there should be one 
line of guards behind the center line. 
The guard throws a long bounce pass 
to the pivots and cuts, changing di- 
rections, The pivots turn away from 
the guard’s cut and feed him with 
an underhand wrist snap pass. 

Figure Eight Drill (Diagram 4). In 
this drill we have three lines of 
guards. Ol passes to O2, screens to 
the inside and comes back. Then O2 
dribbles to the middle and if he can- 
not go he gives the ball to O3, screens 
and comes back. O3 drives, and if he 
cannot go he gives back to Ol, who 
has screened, comes back, and the op- 
eration continues. Screening is always 
between the man and the basket. In 
this drill we tell our boys if they can 
get a half step on the defense to 
drive for the basket. 

Tipping Drill (Diagram 5). In this 
drill we have one line of players on 
each side of the basket. A man takes 
the ball, pitches against the back- 
board, then jumps, taps the ball 
against the board, then jumps again, 
and taps the ball into the basket. On 
the next round the boys tap twice 
and then tap into the basket. This 
procedure is continued until we are 
tapping six times before putting the 
ball in. This drill is very good for 
timing. 

Pivot Drill (Diagram 6). A pivot 
man is placed on each side. One 
guard throws to the left pivot man 
who dribbles in front of the right 

ivot man. The right pivot man turns 
immediately with the dribble and 
rolls under the basket for a hook pass 
from the pivot who has dribbled out. 
Two-thirds of the time there will be 
a shift and the man under will be 
open. 

Another Pivot Drill (Diagram 7). 
In this drill we have one pivot man 
on each side. One guard passes to 
the pivot and the other guard slides 
down the middle for a pass. 

Position of the Players (Diagram 8). 
The pivot man starts out in the key- 
hole with his inside foot forward and 
his outside foot at a 45 degree angle. 
The guards are in a small arc out in 
front. 

Chop Suey (Diagram 9). In this 
drill O2 passes to Ol and continues 
across to screen for Ol and O3. Then 
Ol dribbles to the side and passes 
to 04 who came out. 04 gives back to 
O1 who has gone down in and comes 
back. After passing,to Ol, O4 makes 
a moving screen for O3 to cut off of, 


and O1 passes to O3 as he cuts. 05 
moves up to the head of the free 
throw circle. 

Milk Bottle (Diagram 10). O1 pas 
ses to O2 and moves forward. Then 
O2 passes to O4 who has moved out, 
O5 moves up to meet O1! and they 
form a wall for O3 to cut around 
and receive a pass from O4. 

Guard Around (Diagram 11). In 
this drill O2 passes to Ol and screens, 
Then O1 drives over and passes to 
O4 who comes out. O4 fakes to Ol 
who is cutting, dribbles to the center, 
O2, and gives to O3 who drives off 
nr screen which has been set up by 

2. 

The Block Away and Its Options 
(Diagram 12). The middle man is the 
key’in this drill. He may pass to the 
right or to the left, and he always 
goes to the opposite side for a screen. 

In the play which is shown in Dia- 
gram 12A, when the middle man pas 
ses the ball that is the cue for the 
pivot on that side to break out. The 
other pivot breaks to the keyhole 

In the play which is shown in Dia- 
gram 12B, the first option of the 
guard is to hit the pivot man who 
came out and screened for him. Then 
the pivot man hits the man cutting 
from out in front or drives across the 
pivot man and uses him as a post. 

The second option of the guard is 
shown in Diagram 12C. After receiv- 
ing the ball the guard may pass to 
the man coming out, or hit on the 
other pivot who has moved over on 
a direct pass. When he hits he be 
comes the cutter along with the oth- 
er guard who has received a screen 
from the middle man. The pivot man 
who is on the side cuts when the op- 
posite guards cuts, using him as a 
screen. 

Diagram 12D shows the option of 
the pivot man when he is receiving 
the ball on the side. The pivot man 
may feed the cutter, drive or shoot 
from behind a block, or pass out to 
the man who has blocked away and 
come back. The guard, after receiving 
the pass, may pass to the [irst cutter 
who has gone around and cume out 
on the other side. This is what we 
call our block away pattern. 


Spread Pivots 


We call this our figure eight of 
tense, with an inside block on the 
pivots, and an outside roll. It proved 
very popular with the players because 
everyone was moving all the time, 
and it gave us moving screens, double 
screens, and easy baskets. To run this 
offense all of the men must be very 
good ball-handlers and be able to 


(Continued on page 56) 
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6 HAT do you do against the 

press?” This is a question 
that often arises when basketball 
coaches are gathered together talking 
shop. All coaches have their own ideas 
of what to do, but many have won- 
dered if these ideas were any good 
because of an e@pponent’s successful 
press defense. 

In recent years the prevalence of 
pressing tactics has increased, and this 
has been a factor in causing the trend 
toward the so-called running game 
with its attendant higher scores. 

(Coaches who stayed with a set of- 
fense and screening attack have been 
confronted with the full and half- 
court pressing defenses. Teams using 
the pressing defense have been success- 
ful many times in forcing a team us- 
ing a set game to abandon the set 
offense arfd play the running game. 

Since we are advocates of the set 
game, or controlled offense style, we 
have been faced with this exact prob- 
lem. Having tried many methods to 
overcome the press to our satisfaction, 
we have finally come to some conclu- 
sions which, in our opinion, are ac- 
curate and most benefical. 

In the first place, let us make it 
clear that in playing against a press 
we are not interested in trying to 


Basketball Coach, Grinnell College 


What To Do Against the Press 


By JOHN A. PFITSCH 





OHN PFITSCH graduated from 
. Texas and then served as assist- 
ant to “Phog” Allen at Kansas. Fol- 
lowing his work at Kansas he coach- 
ed all sports at Midland College, 
Fremont, Nebraska before report- 
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ing to Grinnell three years ago. 








score by running. We are, however, 
interested in scoring by the use of our 
system which is essentially a slow 
break game. It is our belief that it is 
the indirect change in the tempo of 
the game which causes us more 
trouble than that which is caused by 
having passes intercepted by the pres- 
sing defense. Consequently, we want 
to take the ball down the court 
methodically and set up our play as 
we desire, not as the opponents de- 
sire. 

Acting on this conclusion, we found 
that in many instances too much time 
was spent working on a system of 
play pattern from out-of-bounds un- 
derneath the opponent's basket. Pos- 
sibly only one play out of three will 
originate from out-of-bounds, while 
two out of three will be started from 
off the defensive board. It was also 
difficult for us to establish a good set 
play pattern from off the defensive 
board, since in our man-for-man de- 
fense, the men were seldom in the 
same rebound position twice. We also 
noticed many times that the defensive 
and rebound positions were neglected 


Diagram 1. O4 and 05, the for- 
wards, go down court. O2 fakes one 
way and goes the other. If the guard 
stays with him he reverses quickly to 
come back and take a pass from O1. 
Ol passes to O2, then repeats O2’s 
maneuver, and receives c pass from 
O02 who has pivoted to look down 
court for possible receivers. O3 goes 
down court, staying free of the area, 
possibly working into the play. If O1 
is covered, O3 uses the same tactics 
as O1 and O2. 

Diagram 2. O2 breaks through to 
ward off the close-guarding defen- 
sive man, fails to receive the pass, 
and goes on down court and up in 
the forward position. O3 moves over 
to join in the in and out maneuver 
with O1. O5 moves up to take O3’s 
place. O1, O3 and O5 continue to 
move the ball down the floor. 


by the players in anticipation of the 
offensive play. 

Regardless of the play used, if there 
were screens involved, or offensive 
men crossing the court, a man-for- 
man press or a zone press enabled the 
defensive team to double on one of- 
fensive man and often caused bad 
passes, a jump ball, or a lost ball. 

The accumulation of these factors 
caused us to tighten up and fend to 
break and run in order to try to break 
the press. Thus, we ended up play- 
ing the style used by the opposing 
team instead of our own, which was 
the opposite of the original intention, 

After drawing these conclusions, 
the problems were studied and the 
following principles were developed 
as a solution, to permit us to use our 
set style of offense and to control the 
speed of the game. 

1. The team should play normal de- 
fense, and get the best. possible po- 
sition on the floor after a shot has 
been taken by the opposition. 
2. The boys should rebound the ball 
as well as they can and pass out to 
the side or front as quickly as possible. 
3. With the pass-out, the team does 
not fast break, but begins a planned 
system of taking the ball down the 
(Continued on page 55) 
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ERHAPS it is because we have 

never been able to use the screen 
to advantage, but in our opinion, all 
that the set screen does is enable the 
offensive team to consume a great 
deal of time. 

If a team is trying to use the screen 
to get a good shot, it may or may not 
get the shot; and after the shot has 
been made, there is a good possibility 
that it will be missed. 

Defensive teams do not put them- 
selves in a position to be screened un- 
less the team in possession of the ball 
wants to shoot over the top. 

In observing the style of play used 
by teams in various sections of the 
country, we think the teams which 
do not have screening on their minds, 
except for the natural screen that will 
come from an exchange by two men 
moving in opposite directions, will 
get more good shots in a game than 
will the screening team. Also, the 
Mon-screening team will have less 
thinking to do; therefore, its mem- 
bers will be better able to retain their 
poise. 

We lost two games last season be- 
cause we lost our poise. One game 
was lost to a zone defensive team and 
another to a team that used pressing 
tactics, both of which are extremes 
in defensive play. In both games we 
were trying to run patterns that 
would enable us to shoot over a 
screen or to break out of a screen. 
We were thinking tod much about 
our position on the floor, and did not 
have enough freedom of mind, a very 
important item in retaining poise in 
a pressing situation. 

In substantiating our argument, in 
which we mentioned that the non- 
screening team will get the most shots, 
we believe the reason for this is that 
a player who is not burdened with 





By JOE H. GUILLORY 


too much thinking will be able to 
react more quickly to a defensive 
maneuver, such as driving in when 
his guard charges him, or taking a 
shot when he drops back, or dribbling 
away when his guard, who has posi- 
tion on him, crowds him. 

After going through the greater 
part of the last season using one of- 
fense after another, depending upon 
the type of team we were to meet; 
finally, toward the end of the season, 





OE GUILLORY arrived at Alamo 
Heights in 1948 when the team 
was last in the league. Each year 
they improved, ending the 50-51 
season as state runners-up, and the 
past season as state champions in 
Division |. The team record for 
last season was 33 wins and 4 
losses with four of the boys being 
chosen for the all-state AAA team. 











partly because of our personnel and 
partly because of its simplicity, we 
decided to stay with the double pivot 
offense. 

At this time we began to perfect 
the offense without screening, except 








DIAG. | 





Are You Wasting Your Time on the Screen? 


Basketball Coach, Alamo Heights High School, San Antonio, Texas 


for the three-man roll. We also de. 
feated the two teams which had prey. 
iously vanquished us. 

This double pivot offense, which 
relieved us of the pressure of “having 
to think” so to speak, stressed: 1. Moy. 
ing the ball fast by passing or drib. 
bling. 2. Hitting the pivot and slid. 
ing around instead of breaking in 
when the defense was loose. 3. Going 
into a roll when the defense pressed. 
4. Shooting over the top when the cle. 
fense sagged to cover the pivot men. 
The accompanying diagrams explain 
these situations: 

In the play shown in Diagram | 
the defense has sagged, so the three 
guards pass the ball around fast un- 
til one of them is in a position, with 
the ball, close enough to the basket, 
and with the man guarding him far 
enough away from him to allow plen 
ty of time for his shot over the top 
The pivot men go back of the de. 
fense and get in position for the re 
bound. In a situation of this type, 
we use the pivot men for rebounding 
only. 

The defense is tight but is not 
crowding the outside men (Diagram 
2). This is the time to pass to the 
pivot and slide. O1 may either throw 
back out or drive to his left, and 
either shoot or pass out to O2, who 
has moved out of the pivot in order 
to allow Ol more room in which to 


maneuver. 


If X2 does not follow O2 as he 
moves out of the pivot, then Ol] 
throws the pass to O2 or to O5 who 
is coming into the head of the circle 
(Diagram 3). It is very important that 
all five men keep a good spread so 
that no one man may be double. 
teamed or trapped in a corner or on 
the side, causing him to lose the ball. 

Diagram 4 shows the defense is 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The Fast Break 


By GEORGE K. LOVELESS 
Basketball Coach, White Pine County High School, Ely, Nevada 


ERTAINLY the army general 

who made the statement, “Get 
there the fustest with the mostest and 
you will win the battle,” knew what 
he was talking about. This principle 
can be applied to many of our inter- 
scholastic sports. We feel this state- 
ment is as good as any to use in de- 
scribing the principle of the fast break 
in basketball and the patterns that all 
coaches of the sport have devised. 

We have seen offenses devised by 
coaches which rely on the fast break 
entirely, others which depend on a 
slow break with a set continuous of- 
fense action, and still others which 
use a combination of the two. At 
White Pine we used both the fast 
break and the slow break to good 
advantage during the past season. 
When our boys gained control of the 
ball off the opponent’s board, they 
would attempt a fast break with one 
of the patterns described in this ar- 
ticle. When our team gained control 
of the ball after the opponents had 
scored, the boys brought the ball 
down with a slow break and set up a 
revolving offense. When our boys at- 
tempted the fast break, more often 
than not it was successful, but occas- 
ionally it would fail, whereupon they 
went into our revolving offense from 
which they had a variety of patterns. 
In this article the fast break phase 
of our offense will be discussed. 

We felt that our fast break patterns 
would depend largely upon putting 
the proper man in the proper place 
under the defensive basket in order 
to gain control of the ball and get it 
into the pattern as soon as possible. 
Because we were fortunate enough 
to have a particularly tall team in 
comparison with the other teams we 
would be playing, we employed a 
man-for-man defense with guard-on- 


guard and forward-on-forward. Our 
center was 6 feet, 7 inches tall; one 
forward was 6 feet, 3 inches; the oth- 
er was 6 feet, | inch; one guard was 
6 feet; and the other guard was 5 
feet, 9 inches tall. In the way of re- 
serves we had a 6 foot, 4 inch center; 
a 6 foot, 3 inch forward; and anoth- 
er forward 5 feet, 11 inches tall who 
was an outstanding defensive man. 
Our idea was to get all of our big 
men under both baskets, to follow 
and tip on offense, and to get the re- 
bound on defense. In this way we 
hoped we could control both boards. 
This logic proved to be right many 
times during the season and during 
the tournaments. 

For the most part, we used four 
basic patterns and had two others 
to be used in certain situations. 
These are the six patterns which will 
be explained in this article. We 
would like to state here that any 
coach who uses certain fast break 
principles may sit down and work 
out many patterns which look good 
on paper, but getting them to work 
under certain game situations is a 
different story. We experimented 
with several patterns, and decided 
that those which will be discussed in 
this article proved to be the most 
efficient. 

As far as the pattern itself is con- 
cerned, it is just that — a pattern. 
There are times when the pattern may 
be followed perfectly, but these occa- 
sions are few. The patterns, we be- 
lieve, should be used to familiarize 
the boys with the system. Then, when 
they are familiar with the system they 
will learn to adapt to whatever may 
be encountered on the floor in the 
way of a defense against it. 


Diagram | shows the rebound areas 
which are assigned to the boys ac- 
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cording to the positions they are play- 
ing. O1 is the left forward, O2 is the 
right forward, O3 is the center, O4 © 
is the right guard, and O5 isthe left 
guard. The fast break will depend 
upon the area from which the re- 
bound is captured. In the majority of 
cases, we have found that the rebound 
will be made by the boy assigned to 
the area. There are numerous in- 
stances when the defensive man will 
have to leave his assigned area to fol- 
low his man, for, as we stated, we use 
a man-for-man defense. But the pat- 
tern followed in the fast break will 
be determined by the area where the 
rebound is made rather than by the 
man who makes the rebound. If 04, 
for example, should follow his man 
into the area of Ol or O2, and O4 
makes the rebound, then O4 will ini- 
tiate the fast break from that position. 

The positions and areas designated 
are made in the conviction that these 
are the areas on the floor that are 
most effectively tried by most set of- 
fenses which we have encountered. 
We have also found that most set of- 
fenses evolve their men in such a man- 
ner that we will have a man in one of 
the designated areas at just about all 
times. Ser men will work the fast 
break pattern from the area of the 
rebound, and they will move down 
the floor in the assigned manner in 
which they occupied the area at the 
time we gained possession of the re- 
bound. For the sake of simplicity in 
this article, we are using the men in 
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the positions as described in Diagram 
1, but the men in these areas may be 
any one of the five boys in the line- 
up, depending upon where the as- 
signed man may go on offense. 
Diagram 2 shows the pattern which 
is used when the rebound is taken 
by O1 in his area. After gaining con- 
trol of the ball, he looks for O5 who 
is breaking for the sideline. Upon 
receiving the ball, O5 will pivot to 
the outside of the floor and pass cross- 
court to O2, who is breaking straight 
down the right sideline. O2 will take 
one dribble with the ball, and then 
pass down and cross-court to O04 who 
has also gone down court on the left 
side, and is now driving for the bas- 
ket. O4 will either be able to go all 
the way for a lay-up or he will drop 
the ball off to either O2 or O3 who 





are trailing the play to tip or to look 
for just such a drop-off. In the mean- 
time, Ol and O5 have established 
themselves in their defensive keyholes 
to look out for the possibility of a 
fast break coming right back at them. 

The pattern shown in Diagram 3 
is the same as that shown in Diagram 
2, except that it is to the opposite side 
of the ‘loor. The rebound is taken 
by O2 who passes to O04. Then O4 
pivots outside and passes to Ol who 
is breaking down the left sideline. Ol 
will take one dribble and pass down 
and cross-court to. O5 who is break- 
ing for the basket. O3 and O1 will 
follow the shot, and O2 and O04 will 
drop into the defensive keyhole to 
watch for a fast break coming back. 

Diagram 4 shows the pattern which 
is followed when the center, O3, gets 
the rebound in his area. We have 
both guards break for the sideline 
and both forwards break down the 
sideline. The ball can go to either 
guard, depending upon which one 
opens first, and the position of O3 
in getting his rebound. The guard, 


upon receiving the ball, will flip it 





OLLOWING the war, George 

Loveless entered Southern Ido- 
ho College, graduating in 1949. 
That fall he started his coaching 
career as an assistant at his present 
‘ocation. Last year as head coach 
he took the state champions of the 
previous year and guided them to 
a repeat. 




















off to the forward on his side of the 
floor who is breaking by him to the 
outside. Then the forward will take 
about three or four dribbles at top 
speed and pass off to the other for- 
ward breaking for the basket. Both 
guards trail the forward on their side 
of the floor for possible follow-up 
shots and tip-ins, O3 remains behind 
in the defensive keyhole. 

Diagram 5 shows the pattern which 
is followed when we get a long re- 
bound out in front of the opponent’s 
board and one of our guards gains 
possession. Our forwards both break 
fast down the sideline and the other 
guard breaks down the middle. The 
ball can go to either forward or on a 
fairly high looping pass, to the other 
guard. If the ball goes to the other 
guard down the middle, he drives on 
in for a lay-up. The two forwards 
follow straight in. If the ball goes to 
the forward, on either side of the 
floor, he will drive straight down the 
floor until he crosses the mid-court 
line, then he passes to the other for- 
ward who is driving in for the basket. 

















If this is the case, the guard in front 
of the play will act as a screen and 
then both he and the other forward 
will follow. The guard who made the 
rebound will trail the play, while 03 
will stay back on defense. 

The patterns discussed thus far are 
those which are employed during the 
regular course of a game. 

When our opponents have missed a 
shot, and we get the rebound, the pat- 
tern which is shown in Diagram 6 is 
used. In this pattern the ball may be 
worked to either side of the floor, 
and we found we had to agree from 
time to time during the game which 
side we were going to work. If the 
ball goes immediately to the left side 
of the court from any one of the three 
boys on the line, then the pattern will 


(Continued on page 52) 
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DEFENSE against the stall is a 

“must” for any basketball team 
that is out to win today. Too often 
in the closing minutes, or even during 
the entire last quarter of a close game, 
a team will begin ball control, stall- 
ing, delayed offense, or the freeze in 
an effort to protect or to gain a small 
lead. Players, coaches, fans, and the 
National Rules Committee are all con- 
cerned with the type of game that re- 
sults. 

[he Rules Committee has abolished 
the waived free throw in an effort to 
combat stalling tactics. It is also en- 
couraging further research into meth- 
ods of reducing the effectiveness of 
the stall. 

Fans are showing their disgust by 
leaving the stands. Tempers flare and 
“drug store quarterbacks” begin sec- 
ond guessing when the stall strategy 
fails or succeeds, depending on the 
team the fans are backing. 

Players and coaches realize they 
must be prepared to do something 
about the situation. Oftentimes the 
supreme effort of a team, which is 
well-coached in a defense against the 
stall will not be good enough, so it 
leaves the floor defeated. Such a 
team will know that it did its best to 
win and make a game of it. 

The defense which will be explain- 
ed in this article is not entirely origi- 
nal, nor is it foolproof. As previously 
stated, every team should be prepared 
to meet any offensive strategy. The 
stall is an offensive tactic that is sure 
to be used by more teams as long as 
a score means the loss of the ball. ‘The 
theory that “they cannot score with- 
out the ball” makes some teams re- 
luctant even to try to score. This ad- 
vantage which is held by the team in 
possession of the ball makes it neces- 
sary to “go get them.” 

The foundation of any strong de- 
fense stems from sound drilling and 
learning the fundamentals of individ- 
ual defense. There is an abundance 
of good literature in this field which 
is available in professional periodicals 
and books. No effort will be made 
here to list all of these essential defen- 
sive fundamentals. Only those funda- 
mentals imperative to the most effec- 
tive functioning of a defense against 
a stall will be considered and discuss- 
ed briefly. Attention will then be 
given, with the aid of a few diagrams, 
to the defense as a whole. 
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Defense Against a Stall 


By C. H. BLANCHARD 


Basketball Coach, Cheyenne, Wyoming, High School 


The individual defensive funda- 
mentals that should receive special 
emphasis in building a defense against 
the stall must begin with the indoc- 
trination of the proper mental atti- 
tude and philosophy in conection with 
the pressing team defense. The play- 
ers must believe that the pressing 
team defense is a part of the offense 
and its effective application will pro- 
duce scores. 

All of the players must realize that: 
1. They must gamble to gain posses- 
sion of the ball. 2. They must be con- 
stantly aggressive and attack oppo- 
nents at all times in order to force 
them to play ball. 3. They must have 
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confidence in their teammates’ will- 
ingness and ability to cover orthodox 
defense mistakes. 

When the proper mental attitude 
has been accepted and instilled into 
the minds of all players, they are ready 
to start work on the court fundamen- 
tals. Special instruction and practice 
must be given in the defensive situa- 
tions listed below if the pressing team 
defense is to be successful. 

Some of the general fundamentals 
to stress are: 1. Players should keep 
their eyes on the ball at all times. 
2. They should try to anticipate every 
offensive move. 3. The boys should 
be alert to intercept or deflect any 
pass. 4. They should two-time with a 
teammate if the situation presents an 
opportunity to get possession of a held 








ball. 5. Players should know how to 
put on the two-time or squeeze. 6. 
They should know how to get between 
the ball and the basket when by-pass- 
ed. 7. The boys should know how to 
adjust with each offensive move. 

How to get the ball from an oppo- 
nent who has just received it: 1. Play- 
ers should keep their eyes on the ball 
and concentrate on a steal before any 
maneuver can be made. 2. The boys 
should study the playing habits of the 
opponent. A player may take one 
bounce before passing or shooting. 
An opponent may like to drive only 
one way, or he may have giveaway 
movements or fakes that will tip off 
his move. Accumulated facts from 
previous maneuvers or from scouting 
reports are valuable aids. 

How to get the ball from a dribbler: 
Attack at once and stop the drib- 
ble. 2. Use both the sidelines and 
teammates to help stop the dribble. 
3. Players should get their hands down 
close to the floor; their eyes should 
be concentrated on the ball with an 
opponent’s feet within their line of 
vision. 4. Time the rhythm of the 
bounce and try for a steal by wrist- 
snap stabs at the ball. 5. Be alert 
for two-time situations. 

How to get the ball from an oppo- 
nent who has just stopped a dribble: 
1. Close in rapidly to hurry a pass or 
make a steal. 2. Drop off and play 
for an interception, especially if the 
dribbler stops in the back court. 3. 
Be alert for two-time situations. 

How to keep an opponent from re- 
ceiving the ball: 1. Crowd him close 
and play between him and the ball. 
A player should keep his eyes on the 
ball and the opponent within his vi- 
sion. 2. Play him loose to invite a 
pass, then try for an interception us- 
ing the inside arm to deflect the ball. 

How to cover for a teammate who is 
out of position: 1. Stop the dribbler. 
2. Cover the cutter, keeping the eyes 
on the ball. 3. A player should ad- 
just his position in relation to the ball 
and the uncovered opponent nearest 
it. 

How to keep position on the ball 
and on opponents: 1. After a dribbler 
has maneuvered to a position between 
the defensive player and the basket, 
go for the basket to get ahead of the 
ball and then adjust. 2. After an op- 
ponent has- succeeded in passing off 
or has taken a shot, drop and adjust. 
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3. Following an unsuccessful try for 
an interception, drop fast for the bas- 
ket in order to be between the ball 
and the basket, then adjust. 

The pressing team defense is a com- 
bination of the individual man-for- 
man tactics and the zone principles of 
defense. The player on the opponent 
who has possession of the ball is the 
spearhead or the apex of the defense. 
The spearhead of the defense must at- 
tack with an aggressive, gambling 
man-for-man style of play. Then the 
four remaining defensive teammates 
pair off with opponents in a loose 
man-for-man fashion, but apply zone 
principles. Their eyes should be on 
the ball and on the opponents within 
vision. They are alert, are anticipat- 
ing offensive maneuvers, and are al- 
ways ready to try for the ball or ad- 
just with each move of the ball. 

As soon as the ball is moved success- 
fully past a player, the nearest team- 
mate attacks and becomes the apex of 
the defense. The defensive player 
who has been by-passed recovers im- 
mediately and starts toward the bas- 
ket. The three remaining teammates 
adjust to the new situation. 

Diagram 1 shows a typical game 
situation. Ol] has just received the 
ball in his back court. X1 covers 
closely, crowding, trying for a steal, 
or forcing the play into the area of a 
teammate or the sideline. X3 will 
eover O3 closely and on the same side 
as the ball. X2 will play inside and 
off O2 with his eyes on the ball, and 
be alert for any pass to O2 or O3. X4 
and X5 cover their opponents in a 
similar manner. The farther O04 and 
O5 are from the ball, the looser X4 
and X5 will play. 

If Ol starts a dribble down the near- 
est sideline toward O3, then X3 will 
play O8 closer, and he will be alert 
for any chance to steal the ball 
through two-timing tactics on a quick 
stab at the ball as Ol dribbles toward 
him. X2, X4, and X5 loosen toward 
the side under attack. 

Let us assume that O1 dribbles free 
of X1 and takes off down the side- 
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line. X3 will immediately attack the 
dribbler. X2 will close in on the ac- 
tion, be alert for a pass to O3, and 
look for an opportunity to two-time 
when O1 is stopped. X4 will loosen 
to the side of the action and be alert 
for passes to O4, O2 or O5 in that 
order. As X1 is by-passed, he will head 
for the defensive basket at once, keep- 
ing his eyes on the ball and being 
alert for any passes. 

Suppose O1, when he is met by X3, 
attempts a cross-court pass to O2. X4 
and Xl may have anticipated the 
move and might try for the ball, or, 
if the chance for interception is slight, 
one or the other will attack O2 as he 
receives the ball. We will asume it is 
X4 who makes the try. X5 will move 
toward the sideline, and watch for a 
pass to O4 or O5 in that order. X1 
will continue on the move toward the 
basket and will adjust when he gets 





EW, if any coaches, possess the 

record held by C. H. Blanch- 
ard. In 28 years of coaching in 
Wyoming high schools, his teams 
have won 12 state championships in 
basketball, 8 in football, and 8 in 
track, as well as being runners-up 
10 times. At Cheyenne, since 1942 
his teams have won 7 basketball 
championships, including last year’s 
when his boys defeated both the 
Colorado and Nebraska cham- 
pions. Blanchard’s basketball rec- 
ord «shows 585 wins against 93 
losses, for a neat 862 percentage. 











ahead of the ball. X3 will recover and 
drop for the basket as O1 passes to O2. 
X$ will be alert for two-time possibil- 
ities on O2 or any return pass to O3 
or Ol. This forcing retreat will con- 
tinue until the ball is in the front 
court where the advantage of less play- 
ing area is slightly in favor of the de- 
fense. Mistakes in the front court in- 
crease the possibilities of a score, but 
the defense must force the play if 
they are to win. 
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Diagram 2 shows a situation which 
may occur in the front court. With 
O1 in possession, X1 will force action, 
while all of the other defensive play- 
ers cover between the ball and inside 
their respective opponents. X5 will 
slide close to O5 as X4 loosens on O4 
toward the lane. X3 will loosen to- 
ward the middle on O3, and X2 will 
tighten on O2, favoring a position be- 
tween O2 and the ball. As we look 
at the situation, O3 and O4 are the 
opponents to whom O1 would have 
the best chance to pass. The defense 
must gamble; therefore, X3 and X4 
are alert for passes to their respective 
opponents, and are ready to adjust for 
any drive by Ol. 

If Ol should elect to pass to either 
O03 or O04, the defense will gamble on 
an interception, and the chances are 
fair with a long cross-court pass. If a 
pass is made to 04, X4 will try for an 
interception or be there as the ball 
arrives to begin harassing. X3 would 
then drop in to two-time O4. X2 
would drop back and watch for a kick- 
out pass to O3 or O2. Then X1 would 
drop back between O1 and O5 as X5 
slides under the basket. 

A similar defensive shift would fol- 
low a pass to O3 (Diagram 3). X3 or 
X4 would try for an interception in 
the order named or arrive to two 
time. Then X2 would slide to the 
ether side of O2, but he would be 
ready to two-time O1 in case of a re- 
turn pass. X1 would drop toward the 
middle and watch for a return pass 
to Ol or for a cross-court pass to O5. 
Then X5 would slide toward the bas- 
ket and watch for a pass to 04 or O5. 

Now, let us say that O1 attempts to 
drive down the middle with a dribble 
(Diagram 4). X1 will fight each step, 
keeping his eyes on the ball, hands 
down, and slapping at the ball. X2 
will slide back and ahead of O1 as X2 
and XI put on the two-time squeeze. 
X3 will be alert for a kick-out to O2 
or a cross-over pass to O3, and he will 
attack if either move is made. X4 and 
X5 will move into the lane. X4 will 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Fundamental Drills 


By J. R. VAN METER 
Basketball Coach, Woodrow Wilson High School, Beckley, West Virginia 


T is necessary for a coach to do some 

research before determining what 
fundamental drills to use. An honest 
analysis of last year’s weaknesses is im- 
portant, and the fundamentals of the 
game, such as shooting, passing, etc., 
must be evaluated. It is usually not 
practical for the high school coach to 
keep and use an elaborate system of 
statistics. However, he must know a 
few things about his team; and he can- 
not leave them to observation because 
personal opinion is not an accurate 
and reliable source of information. 

The time has passed when one team 
can overpower another, and the time 
is almost gone when one school can 
organize better than another. In al- 
most every community the boys start 
to play basketball at a very early age. 
How then can a coach hope to win 
his share of the games? The boys 
must be developed, and he must do a 
better job of teaching than the other 
coach. In order to get more scores 
than the other team, we must have 
a better knowledge of fundamentals 
than our opponents. Basketball tal- 
ent cannot be created, but it can be 
wasted. Championships are based on 
things that ordinarily are not in a 
coach’s possession. It is the coach’s 
duty to get the most out of his team 
that he can, and this requires consid- 
erable planning. 

Every coach should start a library, 
and by purchasing a book a year and 
subscribing to a coaching magazine, 
he should be able to find the answer 
to any problem with which he is con- 
fronted. The coach’s job is a teach- 
ing job, and he must have a source of 
reference material. 

The things a coach should know 
about hi§ team are: shooting percent- 
ages of the players or the team; how 
many times the team loses the ball 
and why; rebounds offensively and 
defensively; and jump ball posses- 
sions. If these simple things are 
known, the coach can determine where 
the team is weak fundamentally. If 
the fundamental weaknesses are 
known, it is very easy to find or to 
make up drills to improve these de- 
fects. 

_ After an analysis of the weak points 
in last year’s teaching, it becomes nec- 
€ssary to make an estimated analysis 
of the boys who will make up this 
year’s team. These boys must be made 
stronger and their fundamental weak- 
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MMEDIATELY after graduation 

from Illinois Wesleyan in 1922, 
J. R. Van Meter entered on a long 
and highly successful coaching ca- 
reer in West Virginia high schools. 
During that time he has seen his 
teams win three state football and 
three state basketball champion- 
ships. Two of the three basketball 
championships have been won in 
the last two years. 











nesses overcome. Probably no one 
single game may be counted in the 
win column, but by better passing, 
shooting, fewer ball losses, and more 
rebounds, we may win our percentage. 

There are very few, if any, new 
fundamental drills, and the drills used 
must be kept as simple and as game- 
like as possible. The offense and de- 
fense should be broken down into 
small parts of action. The practice 
plan of what to do, how to do it, and 
the time allotted is based on the weak- 
nesses of the team. Time must be 
spent if improvement is to be made. 

At the start of the season we divide 
the squad into groups of three. It is 
a good plan to let the more exper- 
ienced players help those with less 
experience. Again, by shifting the 
personnel of the groups, we can also 
pit the best boys against one another, 
leaving the less experienced boys to 
work in groups of their own level of 
experience. 

We use eight of these drills, based 
on groups of three. The first is a 
simple dribble and passing drill in 
which No. 1 and No. 3 line up on 
one side with No. 2 at the other side. 
No. 1 dribbles half the distance to No. 
2 and then passes the remaining dis- 























tance. No. 2 meets the pass and drib- 
bles back, passing to No. 3. In the 
passing drill the three line up in a 
line with the two players on the ends 
passing over, around, and under the 
man in the center. All of the various 
passes may be used, but we emphasize 
the two-handed pass. For the tip drill 
the three players line up in triangular 
form and practice tipping the ball 
back and forth, We then move the 
group to the basket and let the three 
practice tip ins. While at the basket 
we then practice rebounding. One of 
the three players shoots and then the 
other two rebound. Another three- 
man drill we use is the figure eight 
weave. The three lane straight fast 
break drill and the three lane cross 
drill are also used. 

Then we combine two groups of 
three and use a rapid passing drill 
with the original passer on the look- 
out for an immediate return pass. If 
the tempo is stepped up this can be 
a marvelous conditioning drill as well 
as a passing and receiving drill. 

Defense is still a necessary part of 
the game and the only way a player 
can be taught the proper procedure is 
through daily drill. One-on-one, two- 
on-two, three-on-three, two-on-one, 
and three-on-two, on half the court 
and on all the court should be prac- 
ticed. For conditioning two-on-two 
over the whole court cannot be im- 
proved on. No switches should be al- 
lowed at first, and the defensive play- 
er should be taught to remain in pos- 
ition, using his left hand when on the 
left side of the basket and his right 
hand when on the right side of the 
basket. Defensive players must learn 
to get the ball without fouling. They 
must learn how to run with the drib- 
bler and encourage the offense to 
make mistakes. 

The coach should emphasize clever 
hand and foot action on the part of 
the defensive players; they should 
watch the ball at all times; and should 
attempt to intercept only the bad pass- 
es. Proper position is necessary be- 
cause poor position causes fouls. De- 
fensive players should be taught to 
shift only when it is necessary, and 
should be encouraged to slide 
through. The boys must be sold on 
defense, and intelligent application of 
the fundamental defensive drills will 
do the job. The zone player needs as 
much individual defensive drill as the 
man-for-man player because practical- 
ly all defense ends up in man-for-man 
situations. If presented properly, 
good defense becomes a habit, and it 
starts as soon as the other team comes 
on the floor. 


~ (Continued on page 52) 
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An Intelligent Approach 


ROBABLY the foremost reason advanced for 

the abolishment of spring football, at least at 
secondary levels, is the belief that participation in 
other spring sports will increase. 

This reasoning might in itself be ample reason 
for discarding spring practice if it proved to be 
true. Unfortunately, as in so many other things, 
there is a great cleavage between the idealistic ap- 
proach and the realistic approach. In short, the 
dropping of spring practice has not increased par- 
ticipation in spring sports in the measure advo- 
cated by the opponents of spring football. 

Readers of this publication will recall the edi- 
torial in the May issue in which the results of a 
mail survey of the coaches in Illinois, conducted 
by this publication, were tabulated. The survey 
showed that only 16 per cent of the schools had 
added new sports to fill the void created by the 
dropping of spring practice. The survey went on 
to point out that half of the football participants 
were now going out for other spring sports, while 
the other half of the participants were doing no- 
thing in the way of athletics during the spring. 

In the smaller schools there is definitely a short- 
age of athletes. Consequently, a school with an 
enrollment of 200 would be seriously handicapped 
in fielding baseball and track teams if it also me 
spring football practice. On the other hand, 
the larger schools, where there is no cnieutins 
wean so to speak, participation is actually 
essened. Let us take the hypothetical case of the 
halfback whose first love is football, and who would 
be out for that sport if permitted to do so. How- 
ever, being of an athletic nature and being denied 
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the opportunity to play football, he goes out for 
track and proceeds to win a place on the track team 
as a sprinter. This boy has undoubtedly benefited 
from the ban on spring football because he has 
broadened his knowledge and ability in sports. 
But what about the boy whose place he took as a 
sprinter? Whereas, before we had two boys com- 
peting in spring sports, we now have only one. 

A regulation banning spring football practice 
serves to lessen participation in athletics, particu- 
larly in the larger schools, and this is the fallacy 
of the argument of those who reason that partici- 
pation is increased. 

Kentucky coaches have seen this fallacy and have 
worked out the fairest approach to the problem 
yet presented. Under their newly adopted regu- 
lations, a school may not engage in spring football 
practice unless: (1) It maintains a baseball team 
which must play in a district baseball tournament; 
or (2) It maintains a track team of at least three 
members which must take part in a regional Ken- 
tucky High School Athletic Association ‘Track 
Meet . 

This, we feel, is the answer, for it does not cur- 
tail participation in the larger schools which al- 
ready had baseball and track teams but it goes even 
farther and induces schools to start track or baseball 
teams if they want to have spring football. 

Thirty-two years ago the Athletic Journal was 
founded, and since that time we have continually 
advocated broader athletic programs and more 
participation in athletics. We have always leaned 
heavily towards the two major spring sports, base- 
ball and track. The founder of this magazine was 
one of the originators of the American Legion 
Junior Baseball Program, as well as founder of the 
Drake Relays, and one of the three members of the 
original N.C.A.A. Track and Field Games Com- 
mittee. With this background, it is obvious that 
we will never knowingly do anything which would 
hurt these two sports. On the other hand, until 
such time that there is definite proof that through 
the elimination of spring football there is not a 
reduction in overall participation, we will continue 
to favor spring football practice. 


A Salute to Minnesota 


T HE problem of well-rounded athletic programs 
is a serious matter with us.’ For thirty-two years 
we have extolled the virtues of various sports, chid- 
ed states with pitifully weak programs, praised 
those with good programs, and in general, have 
done everything possible to encourage well-round- 
ed athletic programs. 

When we see what Minnesota has done in this 
regard we feel like shouting it from the housetops 
.— not because we had anything to do with it, but 


(Continued on page 63) 
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WILSON BASKETBALLS 
AND UNIFORMS 


First choice on the basketball courts of 
America, for 1953 


NEW — Wilson JET and RINGMASTER, Official, 
LAST BILT Balls. Easier to grip—easier to 
play—sharper bounce and rebound— 
America’s Finest. 


NEW — Wilson Uniforms. 

Designed for freer action, easier play and 
smarter appearance. Choice of top teams. See 
your Wilson dealer. 


IT’ 
TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities. 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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Statistics 
in 
Basketball 


By CHARLES E. ANDERSON 
Basketball Coach, 
Bement, Illinois, High School 


¢¢ HY waste time on statistics in 

basketball? By watching the 
boys play, I know who my best play- 
ers are.” How many times has that 
comment been made by a coach when 
the topic of statistics in basketball is 
mentioned? 

Basketball coaches are beginning to 
realize what football coaches have dis- 
covered through the use of films; 
namely, too much action is taking 
place for one person to see and re- 
member. Of course, the best way to 
remedy this situation would be to re- 
cord all the basketball games on film, 
but since this is too expensive for most 
high schools, the complete use of sta- 
tistics serves as a worthwhile substi- 
tute. 

Practically every coach keeps the 
age-old shot chart which shows every 
shot taken in the game by both teams, 
the player who attempted the shot, 
and the player’s position on the floor 
in relation to the basket. From this 
chart the coach may compute each 
player’s shooting percentage as well 
as discover the place from which the 
shots are being taken. This chart may 
be used at the half-time’ intermission 
to single out the strength or weakness 
of the opponent and to exploit this 
knowledge to the utmost. At the bot- 
tom of the shot chart a place may be 
set aside to record the number of 
times each team recovers the ball af- 
ter a jump ball. This is just another 
device that may be used to stress ball 
possession, which is all-important. 
However, a shot chart should be just 
the beginning, because while a shot 
chart reveals valuable information, it 
does not go far enough. 

More vital information may be ac- 
quired through the use of other charts 
and tables. We use another chart to 
record offensive rebounds, defensive 
rebounds, and assists. A player who 
is able to set up a teammate for a 
good shot, and then execute that 
quick, accurate pass is a valuable asset 
to any team, and he deserves a great 
deal of credit. Good rebounding, of 
course, is an important factor in a 
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ball game, and the rebound chart will 
reveal the best rebounders. 

The third chart supplements the 
other two. On this chart information 
is recorded concerning ball losses and 
recoveries. Ball losses are broken 
down into three divisions: bad passes, 
violations, and ball-handling. Re- 
coveries are also broken down into 
three divisions: interceptions, tie-ups, 
and recoveries after a jump ball. We 
use two managers and a capable boy 
from the reserve team to keep these 
charts for us, and have found that 
these boys do a fine job. Information 
on field goals, free throws, personal 
fouls, and total points may be ob- 
tained from the scorebook. 

After all of this information has 
been recorded during a game, it be- 
comes the coach’s job to compile and 
evaluate it. For this important task 
we have devised a master chart upon 
which all of the information is posted 
for the latest game -together with a 
cumulative total for all of the games. 
The chart shown here is a reproduc- 
tion of our master chart. 

The time required to check and 
complete the statistics on a game is 
about one hour, an hour that is well 
spent. Aside from the fact that statis- 
tics give the coach some concrete in- 
formation to use in evaluating his 
players, they also serve to make the 
team conscious of errors they have 
been ignorant of previously. Statis- 
tics will help the coach give credit 
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from Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege and received his master’s in 
physical education at the Univers- 
ity of Illinois. While working toward 
his master’s, he served as assistant 
trainer and taught part time in the 
Physical Education Department. 
Anderson also serves as basketball 
and baseball coach. 











where credit is due. Many times a 
player may score only a few points, 
‘but he is invaluable in setting up his 
teammates for good shots. This in- 
formation will show up in the assists 
column. A coach may have another 
boy who is a steady, plugging type of 
player, but who does not appear to 
be of special value. However, in a 
studv of the charts after a game, it 
will be noticed that the boy is credited 
with twelve rebounds, seven recov- 
eries, no losses, three field goals out 
of six attempts, three free throws out 
of three attempts, five assists, and one 
personal foul, a very satisfactory per- 
formance. 

Another important advantage of 
statistics is that through their use the 
coach is able to show each player ex- 
actly what he is doing in a game. One 
boy may feel that he is not being 
called on to play enough, but the 
coach can get the charts for the prev- 
ious games and point out to him the 
departments in which his replace- 
ment has excelled him. Statistics tend 
to create friendly competition among 
the players. The boys are interested 
in who gets the most rebounds and as- 
sists, as well as the total number of 
points. 

After each game the coach may 
counsel each boy and point out to 
him the departments in which he is 
weak and needs more practice. As 
soon as possible after each game all 
of the charts should be posted on the 
players’ bulletin board to keep up 
interest. 

A word of caution is necessary, how- 
ever, to be sure that the value of sta- 
tistics is not overemphasized. Statis- 
tics give us an objective measurement 
of each player, but do not give the 
more subjective measurement that is 
of such vital importance. The various 
charts tell us just exactly what the 
boys did, but they do not tell us ex- 
actly what each player did not do. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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URING the past two decades, 

there has been a_ remarkable 
growth of interest in sports activity. 
Much of the interest, at present, from 
the coach’s standpoint, is in the area 
of skills. We are finding more and 
more literature on this phase of physi- 
cal education with tests being used 
frequently by coaches and instructors 
to determine the skills of the partici- 
pants in various athletic games. A 
continued increase in the number of 
participants in sports has brought 
about, more than ever before, the 
need for accurate methods in selecting 
team candidates. A pioneer effort in 
this direction, prior to World War II, 
was the Knox Basketball Ability Test. 
It consisted of four events adminis- 
tered in the following manner: 

Speed-Dribble Test: Four chairs are 

a in a straight line so that the 
irst one is 20 feet from the starting 
line and the others are 15 feet apart. 
The starting line is 65 feet from the 
end line of the court. 

The subject stands behind the start- 
ing line with a basketball in his hands. 
At the signal “Ready, Go” he dribbles 
in and around the obstacles, then 
weaves back to the starting line in the 
same manner. 

Wall-Bounce Test: The _ subject 
stands with his toes behind a line five 
feet from a wall. The object of the 
test is to ascertain how long it will 
take him to chest-pass the ball against 
the wall and catch it 15 times. 

Dribble and Shoot Test: In this test 
the starting line is the same as it is 
in the speed-dribble test. The chairs 
are arranged directly in line with the 
basket, so spaced as to divide the dis- 
tance into four equal sections. The 
entire course is 65 feet. 

The subject stands behind the start- 
ing line with a basketball in his hands. 
At the signal “Ready, Go” he dribbles 
in and around the obstacles toward 
the basket. Upon reaching the goal, 
he tries to lay in the ball. If he misses 
the first shot, he keeps shooting until 
he makes the basket. 

Then he recovers the ball and drib- 
bles back and around the obstacles to 
the starting line. The total elapsed 
time represents his score. 

Penny-Cup Test: The fourth and 
most complicated of the tests is pur- 
ported to measure ability to respond 
to command; in short, it is a reaction 
test. Three brightly colored cups and 
a coin comprise the equipment. The 
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Varsity Play and Test Results in Basketball 


By STEVE BELICHICK 


player is given the coin and stands 
with his back to the route of travel. 
At the starting signal, he whirls into 
action and starts toward the objects 20 
feet away. When he is about 12 feet 
from the cups, the examiner barks a 
command, designating the color of 
the cup in which todeposit the coin. 
This test came about through an ef- 
fort to determine, by the performance 
of certain isolated skills, the basket- 
ball playing ability of different in- 
dividuals. Many coaches have used 
the results of this test in selecting the 
members of their squads and, in some 
instances, the playing members of 
their teams. It would seem, therefore, 
to be worthwhile to test. the skills 
manifested under the almost clinical 
conditions of this test and to evaluate 
the players on the basis of the same 
skills manifested by them in a game 
situation. The purpose of the study, 
therefore, has been to do just that; 
namely, to learn whether the scores 
obtained in the Knox Test are indica- 
tive of a player’s ability to perform 
the same skills under game conditions. 
Scoring in the Knox Test is on the 
basis of the amount of time required 
to complete all of the events. In test- 
ing a group, for example, the player 
who has performed all of the four 
tests in the least time should be ap- 
praised as the most likely candidate 
for a team. However important some 
coaches have found isolated skill test- 
ing of this kind to be, and however 
much credence has been placed in the 
Knox Test, it does not seem logical 
that four relatively simple test items 
can account for the multiplicity of 
skills and the speed reaction required 
in a game situation. It is the con- 
tention of this study that the perform- 
ance of skills and individual reaction 
in a game are something apart from 
a test, and that appraisal ability in 
the game will not necessarily conform 
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to the scores made in the performance 
of a skill test. It is even questionable 
whether a player in a game will show 
proficiency in the same skills in which 
he may excel in an isolated test. 

The Knox Test was administered 
to the members of a college basketball 
squad at the beginning of the season 
as prescribed by its author and des- 
cribed earlier. The players were per- 
mitted to loosen up and to handle the 
basketball approximately the same 
amount of time as they would preced- 
ing a basketball game. The squad 
was then seated, and the complete 
battery of four tests was fully ex- 
plained. Directions were given im- 
mediately preceding the conduct of 
each test. The tests were adminis- 
tered in the evening, approximately 
at the same time and under similar 
conditions that would prevail in the 
playing of agame. The time in which 
the players were able to perform each 
of the test items in the Knox Basket- 
ball Ability Test as well as their total 
time on all four tests in the battery 
was recorded. The lowest time repre- 
sents the best score, and, accordingly, 
the player who has the lowest time 
score supposedly demonstrates the best 
ability in performing these same bas- 
ketball skills. 

The members of a college team 
were then charted throughout an en- 
tire season, and their performance of 
these same skills was recorded while 
thev engaged in 19 regularly sched- 
uled games. Reaction time was 
judged in terms of individual adjust- 
ments to game situations. Competent 
judges and recorders were selected and 
trained, and the players were closely 
observed in each game during the sea- 
son of competition. Thus, every 
game was, in effect, a separate test, 
although the composite score of each 
player for all games was used to de- 
termine the total number of points 
scored in what may well be considered 
an all-season test of individual basket- 
ball ability. Comparisons of the find- 
ings obtained in this way were made 
with scores achieved by the same in- 
dividual in the Knox Basketball Test. 

The following game situations or 
movements were held to be inclusive 
of the items in the Knox Basketball 
Test and were considered as indica- 
tive of a player’s worth to his team 
in the game of basketball. 1. Good 
and bad passes. 2. Successful and un- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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By LINK RICHMOND 
Basketball Coach, 
West High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 


NE of the most controversial terms 

in basketball today is ball posses- 
sion or ball control. Certainly it is 
one of the most written about, argued 
over, and discussed-phases of the game 
that can be mentioned. To introduce 
this term into a discussion among 
coaches or basketball-minded people 
is to provoke many different trains of 
thought in the minds of the listeners. 
Some will immediately think of stall- 
ing tactics, while into the minds of 
others will come low score games. 
Some individuals, as spectators, will 
mull over the thought of dull, unin- 
teresting games with little or no spec- 
tator appeal, while others will begin 
contrasting ball possession with the 
fast break style of play. 

Let us try to clarify ourselves on 
this term because we mean to write 
about it in this article. Not for one 
instant do we mean for anyone to be- 
lieve that ball possession encompasses 
only stalling methods, low scores, and 
uninteresting games. It is a method 
or style of play that is incorporated 
into a particular system or pattern of 
offense. The figure eight and the con- 
tinuity types of offenses have been the 
basis for this style of play. However, 
our main idea in ball possession is to 
have our players realize how impor- 
tant it is, so that each time we gain 
control our boys will do their utmost 
to make the play count before relin- 
quishing the ball. The important 
thing is not whether our boys play 
this type or that type of offense, but 
simply that they are aware of what 
may be accomplished through good 
ball possession or control. It is a fact 
that possession of the ball is a neces- 
sary factor in the winning of most 
basketball games. A good, strong ball 
control game is a hard thing to defeat, 
and it will certainly give the defense 
its share of trouble during the contest. 

it is not our belief that in order 
to play a good ball control game a 
team must use one certain type of of- 
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fensive setup. In our opinion, ball 
control may be used in any offensive 
pattern and be made to pay off. It is 
our desire to control the ball through- 
out our offensive maneuvers until we 
have that clear shot at the basket from 
a spot on the floor where the percent- 
ages are in our favor. We are not in- 
terested in whether it takes us two 
seconds or two minutes to accomplish 
this. Also, this shot should come at a 
time when we have men in position to 
rebound the ball. A set-up or lay-up 
would be the ideal shot, but is not 
possible very often against a good de- 
fensive club. The idea is to keep pos- 
session of the ball and keep working it 
through the offensive patterns until 
the shot presents itself. High school 
boys are unpredictable enough with- 
out trying to let them go at the game 
in a wild, helter-skelter manner. 
Naturally, there are certain types of 
players who fit into this type of game 
more readily than do others. First of 
all, the boys must love the game and 
be willing to work and work hard to 
achieve success. They must be the type 
of boys who are able to realize that 
team gain and team success are always 
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brand new school won the state 
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more important than individual gain 
and individual success. A coach must 
create in the boys an unwavering con- 
fidence in himself. In return, he 
should place his faith in the boys and 
never leave them in the dark as to 
why he is doing certain things. All 
patterns, maneuvers, and tactics must 
have a reason and should be carefully 
explained to all players along with 
why the coach believes they are the 
best for the team. 

Big, fast boys who handle the ball 
well and are good shots would be 
ideal, but, of course, these boys can 
do well in any system and make the 
coach look great by merely throwing 
out the balls. However, providing a 
coach is using a single post offense, 
if he has two guards who can handle 
the ball well and are smart enough 
to quarterback the team, he has the 
first essential for the ball control 
game. The better the other three boys 
up front are, the better complemented 
are the guards, and the stronger the 
offense is going to be. But a coach 
must have those two boys to bring the 
ball down the floor, set the offense, 
and initiate the attack. 

At West Phoenix High School this 
past year we had but one boy on our 
starting five who topped the six foot 
mark. He was the pivot or post man 
in our single post system of play. We 
had two small guards who fulfilled 
the requirements mentioned. They 
were not particularly fast, but were 
quick thinkers and quick actors. Al- 
so, they were good passers, handled 
the ball well, and were certainly bet- 
ter than average shooters. Of the three 
boys who shared our forward positions 
throughout the season, two were fair 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Building a Championship Team With Limited Material 


By RUSS AHEARN 


Basketball Coach, Hebron, Illinois, High School 


ipa article will be directed to the 
coaches of the smaller schools in 
the hope that these coaches who have 
limited material will become convinc- 
ed they can compete with and defeat 
the largest and best schools in basket- 
ball. 

The following may be of help in 
coaching a winning team: 1. Methods 
of making the community basketball 
conscious. 2. The early season prac- 
tice schedule. 3. The practice sched- 
ule during the season. 4. The practice 
session during tournament time. 5. 
Diet and training regulations. 

1. Methods of making the commu- 
nity basketball conscious. One of the 
best ways to attract community inter- 
est in a team is to arrange a good 
schedule. Teams that are well-known 
in the state will arouse keen interest 
in the game, and the townspeople are 
entitled to see the best caliber of bas- 
ketball that is obtainable. 

Another thing that will be condu- 
cive to the development of community 
interest is for the coach to work 


through the various civic organiza- 


tions. We made the suggestion to one 
of our clubs that they assist the boys 
through the purchase of sufficient 
lumber at wholesale prices to con- 
struct backboards which could be 
erected in the boys’ back yards for 
summer shooting practice. Summer 
rubber basketballs could be purchas- 
ed by another club for the boys. If 
the team does compile an enviable 
number of victories the members of 
the club that furnished the balls will 
feel as if they had a vital part in the 
success of the team. 

A letter to the parents, early in the 
season, will make them feel as if the 
coach is taking a personal interest in 
their son. As a rule, these parents 
will make any sacrifice which is neces- 
sary to help their boy. 

People in any community like a 
winner, so a coach should plan and 
work hard to develop wholesome gen- 
tlemen on his squad. 

Holiday tournaments in a distant 
town will evoke considerable interest, 
and once interest has been aroused it 
will continue. 

2..The early season practice sched- 
ule. Boys who plan to come out for 
basketball should participate in cross 
country during the fall. Participating 
in cross country will develop their 
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wind, and good wind is essential be- 
cause basketball is a game of run, run, 
run. This running will condition the 
legs and feet of the players to the 
wooden floor. 

The first week ‘of practice should 
not be too hard, but it should not be 
too easy. This is a good time to sepa- 
rate the capable boys from the in- 
capable. Boys who do not possess 
the stamina or desire to play during 
that strenuous time will cut them- 
selves from the squad. Even though 
a squad is limited, a coach will want 
boys who have tremendous desire. 

All of the boys should have the 
managers paint their feet with tough 
skin ointment during the first week 
or two of practice to soften the pain- 
ful effects of blisters. 





AST year Hebron became the 

smallest school ever to win the 
Illinois tournament (less than 100 
students). In four years at this 
small school, Russ Ahearn’s record 
shows 98 wins and 15 losses. He 
did not play basketball in college, 
but captained the baseball team, 
and played minor league ball. Be- 
fore going to Hebron he assisted 
for seven years in large high 
schools in the state. 











Contrary to the opinion shared by 
some coaches, calisthenics in addition 
to the exercise gained during the prac- 
tice session, are not feasible. 

Coaches should be careful not to 
make the very serious mistake, during 
early season practice, or in the latter 
part of the season, of overcoaching. 
A certain amount of demonstration is 
necessary, but some coaches use up 
valuable practice time .by talking at 
length and by spending too much time 
demonstrating. 

An early season schedule could be 
as follows: 

Monday. Practice should start with 
free throw shooting. The centers 
should work on a center exercise. 
Then shooting practice should be con- 
ducted under game conditions. The 
boys should always shoot as though 
they are about to be guarded or are 
guarded. This manner of shooting 
prevents the development of faulty 
shooting habits. They should shoot 


close in at first and then work on med- 
ium long shots, screen type, or jump 
shots while guarded. Then about 
forty minutes should be devoted to 
the fundamentals to develop rebound- 
ing, passing, dribbling, jockeying, and 
sliding on defense. The first and sec- 
ond teams should then work against 
each other at one end of the floor. 
One team should be on offense for 
five minutes, and the other on de. 
fense; then they reverse for the next 
five minutes. If one team intercepts, 
it should always have the option of 
fast breaking to the other end of the 
floor to score. Mistakes should be 
pointed out during this team play 
period. 

Good man-for-man defense should 
be stressed, and shifting quickly 
around the basket should likewise be 
stressed during this period. If the 
players ever shift in the front line or 
on the sides the back man should call 
it. 

Members of a good ball club will 
talk to each other a great deal on de- 
fense. This talking will help to com- 
bat surprise blocks. About ten min- 
utes should be devoted to work against 
a press and different defenses. ‘The 
practice session should be concluded 
with free throw shooting — 50 free 
throws by each player. 

Tuesday. During the early part of 
the season regular game scrimmage be- 
tween the squads should be carried on 
with good officiating. Four ten min- 
ute quarters are recommended. 

If the boys are sound fundamentally 
on defense a coach will not need many 
reserves on a small school team. It is 
a good idea to work five boys together 
a great deal with some alternation in 
practice. Boys who have worked to 
gether function more efficiently as a 
unit. 

We do not subscribe wholeheartedly 
to the idea that a team is as good as 
its reserves. Reserves, however, are 
very welcome in case of illness or it 
jury. We assume that five players 
will play most of our games with the 
unit idea in mind. Any team that 
loses a starting player during a game 
will be vitally affected whether it is in 
a large school or a small school be- 
cause there is an appreciable differ- 
ence in ability between the fifth and 
sixth man. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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X10L “LASTBILT.” The country’s top basketball. This 
great leather basketball is made by experts . . . men 
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and for surer ball handling. 


Your MacGregor dealer has a good supply of X10L and MBR 
basketballs. He’ll be glad to make immediate delivery. 
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Attacking the Two-Three Zone 


By LARRY JANSKY 


Basketball Coach, South Milwaukee, Wisconsin, High School 


DVOCATES of the zone defense 

feel that its main strength lies in 
its adaptability to many different 
types of situations. We feel that the 
best way to attack the zone is to hit 
it at its weak points so that it cannot 
adapt itself quickly enough to the sit- 
uation at hand. 

In attacking the two-three zone, we 
strive to capitalize on the particular 
weakness of the area between the two 
front men and the three back players, 
and make this the area of our greatest 
concentration. Any zone is, of course, 
vulnerable to flooding, and the area 
to flood in the two-three zone is the 
aforementioned space. 

An offense is played against this 
type of defense which we call the dia- 
mond. The players are stationed at 
five spots on the floor, each station 
depending upon the type of player 
(Diagram 1). Ol is the safety man. 
This boy should be a very good ball- 
handler, possess a fine degree of split 
vision, be a good passer, and be one 
of our better guards because he may 
find himself the lone defender if the 
opponents intercept a pass and get a 
two-on-one situation. If we are able 
to get a boy for that position who is 
a good shot from the floor, so much 
the better. 

O2 and O3 should have similar cap- 
abilities. These boys are changed 
around if we find that one or the 
other seems to have an off night from 
his side of the floor. The best boys 
for these positions are those who can 
either shoot set shots from the side, or 
who have a good push or jump shot 
from the side, middle, or corner area. 
Usually, these men are a little taller 
than the safety man and are better 
shots. 

O4 and O5 are our big, vital men. 
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OLLOWING graduation from 

Milwaukee Teachers College, 
Larry Jansky served as assistant 
coach at Antigo Wisconsin, moving 
up to head coach after five years. 
After two years as head coach he 
moved to South Milwaukee where 
he is starting his sixth season. Last 
year his team won 27 out of 28 
games, including the Wisconsin 
championship. 
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O4 plays the area around the free 
throw line, striving to step ahead of it 
upon receiving the ball so that he may 
stay there for some length of time. 
This boy should be an excellent ball- 
handler, a good feeder, and have a 
fine variety of shots from the keyhole 
area. He need not be exceptionally 
tall, but a tall man is better for this 
— in order to work the re- 
ounds. 

O5 is the floater, the boy who does 
much of the flooding, and the player 
with the best action and reaction 
around the basket. Many times he 
will be in for little short shots, while 
other times he may have to fire away 
from a spot parallel to the backboard. 
This is usually the spot for the tallest 
boy on the team, if he is able to move. 
Naturally, all boys who play against 
a zone have to be good passers. Against 
the two-three zone, however, the best 
passers should be Ol and O4. 

We work O2, O03, and O4 on re- 
bounding a great deal because they 
are the keys to a successful offense. 
These players must also learn to get 
back down the floor for defense 
against a fast break because there are 
many fast break opportunities in the 
two-three zone. 

Our passes are always made with 
the safety man as the focal point of 
the pass. Passes are very seldom made 
from O2 to O3, but rather from O2 to 
Ol to O3, or in reverse order. The 
short bounce pass has been most suc- 
cessful against this type of defense. 
Since we have four men in approxi- 
mately the same area where the de- 
fense has two, we try to move the ball 
well in this front area and either set 
up a shot for one of the front men, get 
O02, O3 or O4 in close enough for an 
easy shot, or pull out one of the back 


line and get a pass in to O5 for the 
short shot. Several times opposing 
teams have dropped back on O4 and 
O5 and placed the burden on the 
other three boys. Then the ball- 
handling and set shooting of O1, O2, 
and O3 are very necessary in order to 
win the game. 

04 should always be conscious of 
the possibilities of a turn and a short 
shot, or a quick pass to O5. With Ol 
doing the shooting, the rebound pat- 
tern is excellent with all areas well 
covered. Our main practice here is 
to have O2, O03, and O4 maneuvering 
for position. When the shot is taken 
by either O2 or O3, the opposite side 
man must move in at an angle com- 
parable to the angle of the shot, while 
O4 and O5 play the short areas. 

Sometimes the opponents, when us- 
ing a two-three zone, will bring their 
two front men out. This makes it 
more difficult for our safety man to 
get the ball in and also makes the 
angle of his pass more dangerous. 
When this type of defense is employ- 
ed, O2 and O3 must help the safety 
man by moving out from their spots, 
parallel to the sidelines, so that the 
pass may be gotten in more easily. We 
find that this type of defense makes 
the middle area much more vulner- 
able and gives us an opportunity for 
nice close-in shots. A narrow floor 
is an aid to this type of two-three zone. 

Our preparations for meeting the 
two-three zone include the following 
exercises: spot shooting, rebounding 
from definite areas, short, fast pass- 
ing drills, and getting back on the 
break. We will have the boys take 25 
shots from each of the five positions, 
with an additional 25 for the two spots 
they will be in most often. This shoot- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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perimental Data 


ERHAPS one of the reasons why a 

number of discrepancies exist in 
the field of swimming regarding stroke 
mechanics is because of the lack of 
application of scientific data. Many 
experiments have been carried on in 
swimming over the past twenty-five 
years which are without a question 
worthy of recognition. As a result of 
these studies, a number of general 
principles have been developed, and 
since these principles are based on 
scientific findings, they could serve as 
a guide for determining the merit of 
observations and theories that may be 
advanced in the future. Four of these 
principles are presented in this article 
along with their applications to crawl 
and breast stroke swimming. 

1. In order to obtain forward pro- 
pulsion, water must be driven back- 
ward.* Although this statement seems 
rather obvious, it does provide the 
basis for a number of applications. 
Cureton® conducted experiments on 
the crawl arm stroke which indicate: 
(1) the most effective part of the arm 
pull is the middle third; and (2) the 
greatest force is developed during the 
pull when the elbow is flexed at 120 
degrees. 

When thinking in terms of force 
components it becomes clear at once 
that the arm is at its most advantag- 
eous position for pushing water back- 
ward during the middle third of the 
stroke. Care must be taken, however, 
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in bending the elbow during the pull. 
Because of the fact that extension of 
the arm during the pull phase is ef- 
fected by contraction of the latissimus 
dorsi and pectoral muscles, the upper 
arm should be kept as near parallel 
to the median plane as possible. With 
the arm in this position the positive 
force component of the backward pull 
initiated by these muscles would seem 
to be at its maximum, since they are 
able to act in a more direct line than 
if the arm were abducted or adducted 
excessively (Illustrations 1 and 2). 
Some authorities have claimed that 
when a swimmer executes the breast 
stroke kick, water is squeezed between 
the legs and that a wedge action is 
necessary to produce this effect. Whe- 
ther or not it is possible to squeeze 
water is doubtful, but water may be 


Illustration 1 shows the upper arm in a 
poor position for executing a maximum 
backward pull. In Illustration 2, the upper 
arm is parallel to the median plane, thus 
allowing the positive force component of 
the backward pull, which has been initiated 
by the muscles that move the arm back- 
ward, to be at its maximum. In Illustra- 
tion 3, the recovery phase of the wedge 
kick is shown. Illustration 4 shows the 
propulsion phase of the wedge kick. In 
Illustration 5, we see the recovery phase of 
the whip kick, while in Illustration 6 the 
propulsive phase is shown. 





driven backward if there is a co-ordi- 
nated extension of the knees and ad- 
duction of the hips. In the wedge 
kick the knees point laterally as they 
bend; the heels are held together (Il- 
lustration 3). The knees are then ex. 
tended after which the legs are 
brought together, driving the wedge 
of water out from between the legs 
(Illustration 4). Another type of kick 
may be executed by flexing the hips 
slightly as the knees bend with the 
feet apart; the legs are then whipped 
outward and around in a semicircular 
arc (Illustrations 5 and 6). 

Cake? determined the force from 
each type of kick, and from the data 
available in this study it is evident 
that the relative effectiveness of the 
wedge action is inferior in terms ol 
force, speed, and economy of move 
ment. 

Councilman’ performed two expeti- 
ments which illustrate the inadequacy 
of the wedge action. He reasoned that 
if it were necessary to perform a wedge 
action for propulsion, then a one-leg- 
ged man would derive no power from 
the breast stroke kick. It was found 
that although a one-legged kick wa 
not efficient, appreciable forward mo 
tion was attained, thus indicating that 
water must have been driven back- 
ward. 
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A second experiment by Council 
man? concerned the observation of the 


(Continued on page 41) 
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cular oundation, a quality shoe is dependent upon its insole. In 

shoes, as in buildings there must be a good base from which to 

: build and a central “agent” to hold the “structure.” In RIDDELL 
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genuine top grain leather can be used. It must be flexible, yet 
durable. Its fibre structure must be of the best quality to permit 
shoulder channeling—a necessary procedure in RIDDELL Goodyear 
Welt shoe construction. 
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d that The RIDDELL insole is first die cut to particular shoe size and 

wedge width. It is then treated in a special tanning solution to help 

ne-leg- maintain its flexible characteristics longer and prevent fibre 
decay. The insole is then shoulder ch led. This ch 1 or 
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groove is cut in a specific pattern, so that when the insole is 
“joined” or stitched to the shoe upper and the welt in the inseam- 
ing operations that follow, the insole forms a “cradle” in the shoe 
for additional arch support. 


After channeling, the insole is hole-punched. These holes are 
accurately punched in precise position relative to the shoe size 
and width. They act as a guide for rivets that hold the fixtures of 
the particular type athletic shoe being made. Both insoles for each 
pair of shoes are then balanced as to weight. 


The right selection of leather, the specific design and prepara- 
tion of the insole is one more phase of careful shoe construction 
that contributes to the overall-comfort, support and durability of 
finer quality shoes. 
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Form Analysis of Our Olympic Hammer Throwers 


LLUSTRATION | of Felton, Illus- 
trations | and 2 of Engle, and Illus- 
trations 1 and 2 of Backus show the 
sequence of mo/ements in the com- 


monly accepted style used for the pre- 
liminary swings of the hammer throw. 


First Turn 


The rotation phase begins after the 
completion of the last preliminary 
swing, (Illustration 1-Felton), when 
the ball of the hammer reaches a po- 
sition directly in line with the center 
of the thrower’s abdomen, and is ex- 
tended as far away from his torso as 
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By FRED D. TOOTELL 
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possible without the thrower bending 
forward from his hip. Rotation con- 
sists of turning the torso 90 degrees 
toward the thrower’s left (if he is 
right-handed) in conjunction with the 
same movement of the hammer head. 
The hammer head should maintain its 
position in front of the thrower’s ab- 
domen, on a slightly upward path, 
due to the fact that his right shoulder 
is slightly lower than his left should- 
er. In this movement the thrower 
keeps his body slightly inclined in a 
direction opposite the position of the 
ball of the hammer. His left knee is 
bent slightly, with the rotation of his 


left foot taking place on his heel, and 
with the ball of his foot raised slightly 
from the circle. The thrower’s right 
knee is bent more than his left knee, 
and his right foot rotates on the ball 
of the foot. This rotation phase is 
completed when the hammer head 
reaches a point 90 degrees toward the 
left from its position at the start of 
the rotation movement. The hammer 
head should be slightly above the ley: 
el of the thrower’s shoulder, with his 
arms fully extended. His head should 
be erect. 

Illustration 2 of Felton, Illustra. 
tion 3 of Backus, and Illustration 3 
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of Engle show the position that is de- 
sired just after the completion of the 
rotation phase and the beginning of 
the pivot phase. The arms of the 
throwers are well-extended; the ham- 
mer is slightly above shoulder level 
with its position directly in front of 
the trunk well-maintained; body 
weight is counterbalanced against the 
hammer. In these illustrations the left 
knees of the throwers are bent, with 
the balls of their left feet pointed in 
the direction of the throw and in con- 
tact with the ground in preparation 
for the pivot. It will be noticed that 
their right legs are just starting to be 
whipped around in a rotation of ap- 
proximately 360 degrees. Illustration 
3 of Felton shows the middle phase 
of the first turn, the pivot on the 
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ball of his left foot, and his fully ex- 
tended arms. 


Second Turn 


Illustration 4 of Backus, Illustra- 
tion 4 of Engle, and Illustration 4 of 
Felton show the completion of the 
first turn and the beginning of ie 
rotation phase of the torso and ham- 
mer toward the left, while both feet 
maintain contact with the ground. 

Illustration 5 of Backus, Illustra- 
tions 5, 6, and_7 of Engle, and Illu- 
strations 5 and 6 of Felton show the 
second turn from the completion of 
the rotation phase, through the pivot 
on the ball of each thrower’s left 
foot, to the return of the right foot 
to its point of contact with the circle. 
It will be noticed that Illustration 7 
of Engle shows loss of body counter- 
balance in relation to the hammer, 
with the resultant loss of position by 
his right leg. This loss of position is 
undoubtedly due to Engle’s very brief 
span as a hammer thrower, and is not 
his usual position. 


Third Turn 


Illustration 7.0f Felton shows the 
rotation movement preceding the last 
pivot. The position of his feet in this 
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picture would appear to indicate a 
slight overshift of body weight toward 
his left foot. This overshift of body 
weight would be a fault if it were true. 

Illustrations 6 and 7 of Backus, II- 
lustration 8 of Engle, and Illustra- 
tion 8 of Felton show the various 
phases of the third pivot. It will be 
noted that the illustration of Engle 
shows he regained his body counter- 
balance which was certainly a great 
feat. Illustration 8 of Felton indicates 
an incomplete third pivot which was 
probably caused by the overshift of 
his body weight which is shown in 
Illustration 7. We also believe that 
Felton shows an excessive bending of 
his left knee at this stage. 


Delivery 


Illustrations 7, 8, and 9 of Backus, 
Illustrations 9 and 10 of Engle, and 
Illustrations 9 and 10 of Felton show 
the delivery of the hammer after the 
completion of the third turn. Illus- 
tration 7 of Backus shows his position 
as his right foot contacts the ground 
at the finish of the third pivot. The 
hammer is well on the drag and his 
hip is sliding with good pull toward 
his left. 

It will be noticed that as the ball of 
the hammer approaches a front po- 
sition, the thrower’s feet rotate so that 
they will point toward the left of his 
landing position, and his torso also 
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twists toward the left. At this time 
the thrower’s head is thrown up and 
back in conjunction with the com- 
plete extension of his legs, and the 
upward and slightly outward thrust of 
his arms. We believe that the position 
of Backus which is shown in Illustra- 
tion 9 would be better if his left foot 


were flat on the ground instead of 
raised up on his toe. 

It is very obvious that the key to 
good hammer throwing is for the 
thrower to obtain the proper degree 
of body counterbalance to the hammer 
head during the rotation phase which 
precedes each pivot, and to make sure 


that the hammer head reaches a po- 
sition of 90 degrees left with fully ex- 
tended arms, before the right foot 
loses contact with the ground for the 
pivot. Thereafter the length of the 
throw is simply a question of how big 
and fast the thrower is fortunate 
enough to be. 


The Free Lance Game With Rules 


By ROY ROWLETT 


Basketball Coach, Brown High School, Atlanta, Georgia 


UMEROUS types of free lance 
games are being played in basket- 
ball today. Too many of these games 
are haphazard and uncontrolled. 
These uncontrolled and haphazard 
games which are so much in evidence 
are, we feel, based upon the idea of 
opportunism, and finally result in an 
aimless passing or dribbling of the 
ball in the hope of obtaining a shot. 
Haphazard free-lancing, based largely 
upon individual performance or 
chance, rather than on team perform- 
ance, makes for team confusion, un- 
necessary loss of the ball, loss of con- 
tinuity of play, and results in a loss 
of the effectiveness on the part of the 
other four players. Free-lancing with- 
out necessary rules disintegrates into 
a game wherein one individual has 
freedom to do what likes; his every 
action is unpredictable. The individ- 
ual maneuvers of one player, with a 
total loss of team unity of action, of- 
ten causes poor team morale and a 
feeling on the part of each player 
that he too will do as he pleases when 
he gets the ball. With no rules to 
govern the tempo of the game or to 
direct the paths of the players, how 
may the game ever be controlled? 
If, on the other hand, the pattern 
of team play is one in which the team 
and the coach see eye-to-eye, there is 
definite understanding. The patterns 
of team play in free-lancing are es- 
tablished through definitely under- 
stood rules. In this way the coach 
may control team effort. Only unity 
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of action on the part of the coach 
and the team may produce the de- 
sired results in good competition. 
With unity of action in mind, let us 
proceed to the free lance game and 
take up the rules which contro] team 
effort. 

The ideas on free-lancing which we 
have organized into a system have 
come from many sources. We wish to 
express our indebtedness to all those 
who, consciously or unconsciously, 
have-contributed to our system. 

It is: felt that any system should be 
carefully analyzed, to determine what 
it should do. We feel that a controll- 
ed game, which is governed by a set 
of rules and ‘based upon ball posses- 
sion, will come closer to giving the 
desired results than will any other 
type of free lance game. It is our be- 
lief that a game of this type, to be 
effective, should accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 


1. The defense should be controll 
ed by providing a-system of optional 
patterns that enables the offense to 
exploit the defense. 

2. Equal scoring opportunities 
should be offered for each player 
through an interchange of positions 

3. Team effort should be maintain 
ed by individual adjustment to a play 
situation, through prearranged rules 

4. A team should always have a 
strong follow-up capability, by pre 
arranged maneuver. 

5. Defensive players should be in 
position to stop the fast break. 

6. A system should be flexible 
enough to allow for an interchanging 
of the pivot man. 

7. Indecision on the part of every 
player should be eliminated, and 
there should be relaxed play at all 
times, since each player knows what 
to do in every situation. 

8. The free lance game should be 
simple and easy to teach because the 
time factor is important, especially in 
high schools. 

9. Sufficient desired shots should be 
provided. 

10. The free lance game should be 
one which works well against all de- 
fenses, with the exception of the zone. 

It has been our experience that the 
above objectives may be accomplish- 
ed by using a free lance game govern- 
ed by six basic rules: 

1. The ball should not be handled 
more than two or three times before 
it goes inside. If the players are al- 
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lowed to handle the ball more than 
two or three times they will make 
numerous passes outside, with few at- 
tempts at the basket. The idea of 
handling the ball is not to create a 
figure eight running pattern, but to 
move the ball inside as soon as pos- 
sible. The team cannot be a strong 
threat unless the handling of the ball 
opens up the scoring lanes. 

2. The passer must move inside. 
By this we mean that after passing 


defense (Diagram 3). 

3. The receiver must pass, shoot, 
or dribble, depending upon the sit- 
uation. For instance, a player on re- 
ceiving the ball, may look inside and 
make a quick play with the pivot 
man; he may receive the ball, fake, 
drive for the basket, and pitch back 
to a teammate. These and other op- 
tions are dependent upon the defen- 
sive play. In any event, the whole 
team is always in position to balance 
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the ball to a teammate, a passer moves 
through the defense to the base line, 
where he turns, finds the ball, and 
flares out to either side. The direc- 
tion, or the side to which he goes, 
will depend upon the play that is 
being made by the other players. In 
the play shown in Diagram I, Ol 
passes to O2 and moves through the 
defense. 

On moving the ball, the passer may 
slide to the side away from the ball. 
This pattern of movement is particu- 


the floor and cover the board proper- 
ly. 
re The player must take the sink 
out of a play. This can be done after 
passing the ball, as is shown in Dia- 
gram 4A. O1 passes to O2 and moves 
inside. As X2 moves out to cover the 
ball, O2 may make a quick play with 
O5. The sink may be taken out of a 
play without handling the ball, as is 
shown in Diagram 4B. When X2 is 
sinking on the post, O2 exchanges 
positions with O4. This enables O1 


crosses in front of O2. O3 drives off 
O2 and flips back to O04, who may 
shoot or drive for the basket. 

In our style of free lance game every 
player must be able to play every po- 
sition. Many coaches object to this 
style of game because their guards 
have to move inside, and are not in 
position to stop the fast break. The 
only way to overcome this objection 
is to teach all five players to play al! 
positions. 

6. The player in either corne: 
must clear the corner when a playe: 
from the outside drives in on a drib 
ble, as is shown in Diagram 6. O| 
may dribble into a corner. O3 clears 
the corner and sets a screen for O2. 

The free lance game, with rules, 
which we have adopted at Brown 
High School, makes for the greatest 
possible freedom in controlled team 
action. By selecting various options, 
maximum freedom is obtained, and 
yet within definite, understood pat 
terns, so that both the coach and the 
players know what each individual 
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larly good against a team which con- 
tinually tries to double or switch on 
the receiver. In the play which is 
shown in Diagram 2, O1 passes to O2 
and moves away from the ball. O2 
may dribble pass to 03, and move to 
the opposite side away from the ball. 

The set screen and cut through the 
defense is particularly good against 
a team which is employing a tight de- 
fense. Ol passes to O2, and sets the 
screen. Then O1 moves through the 
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to make a quick play with O5. 

5. At times all five players move sim- 
ultaneously. This would be the case 
when the center moves off the pivot 
and becomes a forward or guard, as 
is shown in Diagram 5A. OI passes 
to O3 and moves inside. O3 moves 
out as O5 and O4 change positions. 
There are other times when only four 
men move; for example, when play- 
ing a stationary pivot, as is shown 


in Diagram 5B. O1 passes to O83 and 


should do, following any given op- 
tion. Thus, the coach is in control 
as much as is possible in a game situ- 
ation. Through the rules the coach 
has established a language which he 
and his team understand, and he may 
by a short phrase correct errors that 
are being made, and he may change 
the-game to meet defensive situations. 
,, At becomes very easy for a coach to 
influence the strategy of his team by 
saying: “The defense is playing tight. 
Let us start a screening game.” “The 
opponents are trying to double on 
the receiver. Pass and move away 
from the ball.” “The defensive for- 
wards do not cover the pivot well. Let 
us change the pivot man.” 

The only way a coach may be in 
command of a free lance game is by 
the adoption of a set of rules which 
will govern the play of his team. 
Through experience, we have found 
that the rules stated in this article 
are workable and flexible, making 
for a more versatile offense. 
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USE MODERN SOUND 


Teaching basic sports’ iskills is an essential part of every 
school and college athletic training program. But it's not an 
easy jOb. That's why the Athletic Institute, with the aid of 
noted teachers and instructors, has produced the ‘sound 
slidefilms illustrated here — to make your job easier — to 
make skills and techniques more understandable to begin- 
nets — to make sports instruction more enjoyable for all. 
A good instructional film library — now standard equip- 
ment in many of the nation’s top educational institutions — 


will develop more interest in sports . ... . not only for 
beginners, but for all who look to you for guidance in 
learning the proper fundamentals and skills in competitive 
games and carry-over activities. Equip yowr athletic depart- 
ment with a series of these modern audio-visual aids, and 
you'll see a marked improvement in your physical education 
and recreation programs. 


A slidetilm on softball is now under production and should be 
ready for distribution in the Spring of 1953. 


Write today for full details — The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Gymnasium Class Football 


By HAROLD J. PARKER 
Assistant Professor, The City College, New York City 


= 


(Continued from October issue) 


The danger from speedy play and 
fast starts took care of itself. Because 
our early classes were conducted dur- 
ing the winter months we were forc- 
ed to work in the gymnasium on mats. 
The area in which the boys played 
was so small that no one had time to 
develop maximum speed. It was no- 
ticed that the low level of skill, typi- 
cal of most of the boys, tended to slow 
the tempo automatically. When a 
player is not confident of his ability 
to make a tackle or catch a forward 
ers he never commits himself full 
orce with maximum effort. 

The instructors in charge of classes 
were well-trained, and as a rule had 
years of experience. All parts of the 
program were scrutinized carefully 
with the object of reducing the injury 
hazard to the minimum. As an ex- 
ample, in mass tackling or blocking 
drills, we insisted that the movement 
always be in the same direction. 

Some minor injuries such as bruises, 
bloody noses, and slight sprains were 
expected. Good supervision was vital. 
In some cases a slightly injured boy 
was required to drop out even though 
he might want to continue, while in 
other cases the instructor might say, 
“Get back in there and forget it, your 
team needs you.” At first, whenever 
a naturally aggressive boy started to 
hit too hard we found some method to 
slow him down without actually tell- 
ing him to take it easy. Later, when 
the statistics disclosed that the pro- 
gram was safe, we started to take off 
the brakes. In all contact work the 
slogan was then “Hit him as hard as 
you can, give him the works.” When 
regular scrimmage started the helmets 
were distributed, and after that time 
no one was permitted to play without 
one. Faith in our theories of injury 
prevention has not carried us to the 
point where we wish to experiment at 
the risk of head injuries. Now we 
have an amazing safety record which 
has covered the program since its 
start. Approximately 6000 boys have 
been participants; yet the injury rate 
is as low as it is in any other activity 
in the entire physical education pro- 
gram. 

Playing real football in small areas 
proved to be the most difficult prob- 
lem of all. From the start all kicking 
was eliminated because the game was 
being played in the gymnasium. Later, 


8 


when we had the use of the athletic 
field this rule was continued because 
we found that the game was influenc- 
ed very little by the omission of kick- 
ing. The teaching of punting and 
field goal kicking would add special- 
ist instruction in several skills and 
reduce the time needed for the more 
important elements. Even the kick- 
off was abandoned because we 
thought it involved considerable risk 
of injury. Games were started by giv- 
ing one team the ball at midfield, and 
this proved to be quite satisfactory 
in view of the fact that punts were not 
permitted. In the gymnasium a few 
special rules were worked out with a 
view to reducing the injury hazard, 
but they did not change the funda- 
mental character of the game. We 
permitted real blocking and tackling, 
as well as forward passing within the 
limits of the available area. In fact, 
the only apparent departure from reg- 
ular football was a rule which re- 
quired teams to reverse their positions 
each time the ball changed hands. 
This reversal of positions enabled us 
to keep the attacking team always 
moving in the safest direction. Later, 
when it became necessary to share the 
athletic field with others we found 
that the indoor rules made very satis- 
factory games possible in an area no 
larger than a tennis court. 

The problem of conducting a foot- 
ball program for groups of boys where 
there was a wide variation of apti- 
tudes was one which we recognized 
from the beginning. The first con- 
sideration, naturally, was the injury 
hazard which would result when the 
superior player met the inferior. How- 
ever, the solution of the problem as 
far as contact blocking and tackling 
drills were concerned, proved surpris- 
ingly simple. The class was instruct- 
ed to select buddies according to size 
and weight, and it was found that the 
better players always picked compar- 
able buddies. The timid boys usually 
hesitated to make any choice which 
resulted in their being paired with 
their equals. 

Later when the class was formed in- 
to teams it was not quite as simple. A 
setup was desired wherein the better 
players might find sufficient challenge 
to maintain their interest; and at the 
same time we warited to provide a 
place for the inferior player, the boy 


who had never before been on any 
type of athletic team. It was neces- 
sary to plan so that every member of 
the team would have duties - which 
were within his ability to perform 
with at least a moderate degree of 
satisfaction. 

Our approach to this objective was 
by means of careful planning of the 
offensive plays. The guard positions 
were given the easiest possible assign 
ments in order to provide a place fo: 
the poorest players. This arrange 
ment proved to be satisfactory because 
our defensive instructions required 
the guards to play opposite the offen- 
sive guards which assured them fair 
opposition in scrimmages. The best 
player was always placed on each team 
at quarterback (we used the T forma- 
tion). It did not matter what the 
quarterback’s usual position was, we 
suggested that he take the most diffi- 
cult job, the “A” project, and he al- 
ways agreed. Permitting a boy who 
was qualified for the quarterback pos- 
ition to play elsewhere would disrupt 
the best interests of the course, and 
certainly would do him no good. One 
outstanding player, if he were per- 
mitted to be a ball-carrier or play in 
the line of scrimmage on defense, 
would increase the injury hazard con- 
siderably because he would hit with 
much greater impact than the others. 
In the basic plays the quarterback 
handled the ball on every play, feed- 
ing hand-offs to the other backs or 
throwing forward passes, but he did 
not carry the ball himself. 

During the last few periods in the 
course, occasionally additional plays 
are taught in which there are two 
keep plays. These plays are never 
taught when the opposing players are 
so r that they would be unable to 
defend with at least moderate success. 
It is our belief that the superior, var- 
sity type, player will learn little foot- 
ball in a course at this level. Our 
policy is to offer him a chance to de- 
velop leadership. Above everything 
else, we see to it that the superior 
player does not interfere with our ef- 
forts to teach the others. We have 
had varsity players from all positions, 
including one center who weighed 
230 pounds, playing quarterback on 
class teams. When these boys could not 
throw passes, they were taught to do 
it well enough for our purposes. The 
quarterback always served as team 
captain and often assisted with the in- 
struction. We have found that our 
policy regarding this type of player 
provided adequate motivation to off- 
set the low standard of play. At first, 
some of these boys felt ill at ease when 
calling signals, but they soon became 

(Continued on page 58) 
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MEANS A FINER 
FLOOR FINISH 


CLIFF WELLS says 


“Speed and sure footing which ore so necessary 
in basketball are insured by Seal-O-San Finish. 
There is no substitute for Seal-O-San in surfacing 
your basketball floors.” 


CLARENCE ANDERSON says 


“We've tried nearly every finish during my years 
of maintenance work with the Fort Wayne Public 
Schools. We have proved Seal-O-San lasts longer 
with less maintenance.” 
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ADOLPH RUPP says 


“I have endorsed Seal-O-San hundreds of times 
in letters to schools which ask me to recommend 
the best finish. At Kentucky, |! specified that Seal- 
O-San must be used.” 


See one of the Seal-O-San 
gym floors in your neighborhood. Ask 
us for locations. School men will tell 
you why they prefer Seal-O-San. 
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Start 
roller ‘-. 
Skating 


for health and =, 
recreation 
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A WONDERFUL SPORT 
aft low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too .. . roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season. 


:---Rubber Tire Skates---: 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 


Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 





ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
~ NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE - 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How te Start 


6“  ( 9 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 
4492 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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| Set Attack 


By FREDERIC C. ENGEL 
Basketball Coach, Grand Forks, North Dakota, High School 


HE set attack or slow break, as it 

is used at Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota, High School employs the single 
pivot method of attack. By set at- 
tack, we mean a definite set of plays. 
The fast break is restricted to the 
point where it is used on the average 
of less than once per game. We do 
not count the time when a front line 
defensive man steals the ball and drib- 
bles in by himself. 

There are a few basic reasons for 
using the set attack and restricting the 
fast break. In the first place, a de- 
liberate style of play has more chance 
of controlling the game or making the 
other team play our game. Second, 
opportunities to score are not lost as 
often through bad passes and fumbles. 
Third, this style of play provides an 
opportunity for the players to be in 
good defensive position more quickly 
after an offensive scoring attempt is 
made. There are other reasons of 
lesser importance, but these three are 
the basic ones for using a set attack. 

We believe there is a difference be- 
tween a set attack and pattern play, 
and like to think of a set attack as 
being a group of definite set plays 
with the players starting at the same 
position when each play is started. 
This means that player A, who is play- 
ing right forward, will always play 
right forward at the start of every play. 
In pattern play, however, the players 
may interchange positions freely each 
time the pattern starts anew. One 
reason why we prefer the set attack, 
as opposed to the pattern play, is that 
it keeps the individual player in a 
position to take advantage of his spe- 
cial abilities. Another reason is that 
in a set attack a player can learn one 
position easier, faster, and more. effec- 
tively than when he is attempting to 
learn five positions. Furthermore, in 
a set attack, a player would be in a 
position where he is the most danger- 
ous threat as a scorer. 

In our style of play we have the 
guards pass into the forwards in the 
same manner every time a play is 
started. The basic reason all of our 
plays are started the same way is to 
keep the defense guessing as to which 
play will actually be run. After the 
initial pass, the forward may use any 
one of several options of one particu- 
lar play, or by a giyen signal, he may 
run a different play. 


When planning our attack, almost 
as many plays are developed where 
the guards are supposed to do the 
shooting and scoring as there are plays 
in which the forwards are supposed to 
do the shooting and scoring. The 
same applies to the center. This meth 
od of attack is important because we 
can take advantage of the other team’s 
weakest defensive player regardless of 
which position he plays — cente: 
guard, or forward. Also, the plays 
give our attack good scoring balanc 
because each man is usually able to 
get about an equal number of good 
shots. 

The use of set plays develops the 
necessary poise which is needed in a 
game. The players are not as easily 
led to play the other team’s game; us 
ually the reverse is true and that is 
what is wanted. 

In order to cut down the number of 
fumbles and bad passes, two funda 
mentals are stressed. One is the 
bounce pass which we use 85 to 90 
per cent of the time. It is the easiest 
pass to catch and also the easiest one 
to get past a defensive man. The othe 
fundamental, which is checked very 
carefully, is to have the man receiving 
the pass break directly toward the 
man who is passing. In this way the 
man who is passing does not have to 
judge the speed and angle of the man 
who is receiving the pass. The man 
who is receiving the pass changes his 
direction after he receives the pass. 
This type of passing and receiving is 
very effective in reducing the numbe1 
of fumbles and bad passes. 

Set plays provide the players with 
an opportunity to be in good rebound 
and defensive positions. By having 
two men rebounding and two on de- 
fense against a fast break, with the 
shooter being a man who can rebound 
or go back on defense, we get good 
balance between rebounding and de- 
fensive positions. 

Once a play is started we try to run 
it through to the end. A strong 
screening game is used in our style of 
play, and our boys try to cause the de- 
fense to make a mistake. Then an at- 


tempt is made to take advantage of 


the defense’s mistake. Many times this 
mistake gives us lay-up shots, good pot 
shots near the basket, or long shots 
where our player has plenty of time 
to take careful aim. 
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RITZ ENGEL was all-conference 
two years and captain his sen- 
ior year at the University of North 
Dakota, graduating in 1951. His 
coaching record is 1000 per cent, 
in that his team won the state cham- 
pionship in his first year of coach- 
ing. 

















The three types of shots which are 
used are the two-hand set, one-hand 
set and push, and jump shots. The 
center also uses the hook shot. From 
a distance of over 20 feet we encour- 
age the two-hand set shot rather than 
the one-hand shot. When we are 
shooting from too great a distance and 
using the one-hand shot, the player 
loses body balance and rhythm which 
decreases the accuracy of any shot. In 
free throw shooting the two-hand un- 
derhand method is stressed. This type 
of shot produces the best results be- 
cause it is a natural and easy motion, 
and the player has better control of 
the ball? 

In conclusion, we would like to 
point out that all of the foregoing 
material, or the style of basketball 
which is played at Grand Forks Cen- 
tral High School, is based on sound, 
simple, and fundamental basketball. 


Swimming 


(Continued from page 30) 


direction of water currents and the 
feeling of the power impulses from 
the legs by two types of breast stroke 
kicks: (1) the whip; and (2) the wedge 
action. All observers agreed that the 
whip action created the greatest back- 
ward force, and that the swirls derived 
from the wedge action were upward, 
downward, and sideward. 

2. More energy is needed for accel- 
eration than for maintenance of a 
steady rate.’ The conclusions drawn 
from Wilson’s'® co-ordination tests are 
a direct application of this principle. 
He points out that if even continuous 
propulsion is desired there should be 
no delay between strokes. In the case 
of the crawl stroke one arm should 
enter the water before the other arm 
has expended its forward propulsion. 
If there is delay, the effectiveness of 
each stroke is lost in an effort to over- 
come inertia between successive 
strokes. 

Plummer® plotted graphs which il- 
lustrate cyclic variations of speed in 
the butterfly breast stroke. These 
graphs indicate that the body slows 
down appreciably between the leg 
kick and arm pull. If the second 
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The pass into the pivot, the accurate spurt across the court—play 
at its best! Yes, the boys themselves have learned to depend with 
confidence on Hillyard’s finish for champions. Coaches, players 
and athletic directors know it pays to choose the best when it comes 
to specifying gym floor care. When you choose Hillyard Star Gym . 
Finish—you're getting the finish built for maximum speed, long 
wearability and proper light reflection—the approved finish now 
in use on 15,000 gyms. 


Like you experts on gym sports, Hillyard 
Maintaineers are experts on gym floor care. 
They know the “ins and outs” of treating 
and maintaining championship floors. Write 
direct for the name of the Hillyard Main- 
taineer near you. 





Hillyard Star Gym Finish passes slip-resistance tests with a 
safety factor 62% above minimum U/L requirements. 
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if you haven’t already received 
your copy of Hillyard’s New 44 
page Basketball Book for Scouting 
and Scoring write today! 
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The World Over 


TRAMPOLINING 


THE “NAME” 
The Makers of America’s FIRST 
Standard TRAMPOLINE* are 
dedicated Exclusively to creating 
a Trampoline to meet best the 


demands of your Gym or Physi- 
cal Education Program. 


NEW 16 MM SOUND FILM 
“‘UP IN THE AIR*’ 
ideal for Trampoline Study 
and Training . - . Thrilling 
Entertainment, too. 


ONE REEL — 12 MINUTES 
Black and White __$35.00 











in Color $55.00 
RENTAL FILM 

Black" and White .................... $5.00 

Color 7.00 
Postage Prepaid 











NISSEN “WEBWING” 


A regulation hand-woven web 
bed for Trampoline 


NISSEN “MINI-TRAMP”’ 
“The Modern Springboard” 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


“Mame TRAMPOLINE Ree U. & Pat. Office 


200 A Ave. NW, Cedar Rapids, la. 
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principle is applied it becomes evi- 
dent that the arm pull should be start- 
ed before the legs have completed the 
propulsive phase. When the positive 
actions of the arms and legs are coin- 
cident, efficiency of the stroke is di- 
minished. This type of action would 
result in a long period of recovery 
during which time there would be no 
propulsive movement. 

3. Water resistance may be reduced 
by maintaining a streamline shape.” 
According to Karp@vich’ any physical 
discontinuity of the streamlines causes 
eddy resistance. An outstanding ex- 
ample of this phenomenon is found 
during the recovery phase of the 
breast stroke kick. Allen’s' study re- 
veals that as the legs are drawn out of 
body alignment, the increase in resist- 
ance is proportionately greater. He 
concludes that most of this leg resist- 
ance comes from between the hip and 
the knee. The greater the hip flexion 
during the recovery, the greater will 
be the resistance, since the upper leg 
will be nearly perpendicular to the 
line of direction. Studies of both Al- 
len? and Councilman’ provide experi- 
mental evidence that knee flexion and 
not hip flexion’ is of prime impor- 
tance. 

Cureton* has applied the principle 
of minimum resistance to the crawl 
flutter kick. He states: “The range 
of movement is relatively narrow and 
performed largely within the path 
traversed by the body, thus assuring 
a minimum of resistance by maintain- 
ing to some extent the fusiform or 
streamline shape.” 

4. Force must be regulated in such 
a way that maximum effort will be 
exerted at that phase of the stroke 
where it will be most effective for pro- 
pulsion.® WHawley® claims that the 
most favorable position of a joint 
from the standpoint of economy of 
muscular effort is approximately that 
of right angle flexion. In the craw] 
stroke this position is assumed when 
the arm has reached the mid range 
of the arc of the pull. It is during 
this part of the stroke that the swim- 
mer should exert maximum effort. 

The implication of this principle 
for the breast stroke kick is that maxi- 
mum effort must be exerted during 
the extension movement of the legs. 
This action assures the swimmer that 
the backward component of the leg 
thrust will be relatively great. 

From the foregoing discussion it is 
seen that efficient propulsion in swim- 
ming is dependent upon minimizing 
resistance and applying force. A swim- 
mer reduces resistance by streamlining 
his body position. In order to obtain 
maximum horizontal propulsion from 


the arms and legs it is necessary t 
overcome inertia through proper Gm 
ing and direction of force. Moreover, 
the upward, downward, and sideward 
components of force must be elimi- 
nated as much as possible. 
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Jump Shooting 


(Continued from page 7) 


at top speed during a fast break, dui 
ing his dribble, or after a screen and 
return pass. In a standstill position, 
with the defense blocking his path to 
the goal, the offensive man may go up 
in the air to release the ball out of 
reach of the defensive _ player. 
The jump shot is also stealing some 
thunder from the pivot man who has 
been hooking the ball in. By clever 
feints, a turn and a jump shot is be- 
ing used with good results by the 
under-basket player. 

The jump shot has a very strong 
appeal to the average basketball play- 
er. Most boys like to do something 
in their games which tends to be a 
bit unorthodox, and by constant use 
and practice, they are able to master 
a shot of this kind. From the play- 
er’s point of view it is much more in- 
teresting to work on a jump shot than 
it is to perfect an easy lay-up or a free 
throw shot. Due to this willingness 
to practice the unorthodox, many 
players will develop a shot of this 
kind to a very high level.. On seeing 
the jump shot used by the stars of 
a game, younger players are encour- 
aged to copy and practice that shot. 
Soon the game has taken on one more 
new fundamental shot. 

What is good in the game of bas- 
ketball should be accepted and used 
by the player and the coach. How- 
ever, when and where it is to be used, 
should be worked out carefully. It is 
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Night games “pack ’em in” everywhere 


.... In small towns or great cities, it’s this same story 


.... cash customers pack the stands at night. 


NOW is the time to plan for big night crowds at next 
season’s games. Under present conditions it takes 
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our belief that the jump shot can 
still be defined and put in its niche 
in the game of today. If anything, 
the jump shot is being used too much. 
In watching games, we find boys us- 
ing it in spots which do not call for 
this type of action. When a player 
works himself into the clear for a 
shot, is unhampered by a defensive 
man, and still resorts to a jump shot, 
he is not getting the most out of his 
attempt. On the other hand, if he 
is moving in a congested area, is 
guarded closely without a teammate 
in the clear, the yYump shot may be 
used to good advantage. There is 
no question that on a jump shot the 
shooter can beat the defensive man, 
because he knows when he will go up, 
while his guard may only follow his 
move. The short player who has 
mastered this type of shot will find 
that his size is net the disadvantage 
that it was before the jump shot came 
into use. 
Care should be taken to carry the 
ball away from the defensive man so 
that it is not knocked down before 
the jump is made. On a dribble, the 
ball should be protected by the body, 
and the offensive man must not get 
too close. If the shooter finds him- 
self closely covered, a feint will usual- 
ly throw the defensive man back so 
that the shooter may gain room to 
operate. If the man with the ball is 
moving and is being followed, the 
jump will usually beat the reaction 
of his guard. From a defensive stand- 
point, there is little hope that the shot 


should have complete control of his 
‘body, and should be able to come 
down in balance so that he may move 
again at once. A follow-in for a re- 
bound or defensive reaction may be 
called for, and the sound player must 
be ready to do his job. 


Championship Team 


(Continued from page 26) 


Wednesday. A duplication of the 
practice conducted on Monday is <e- 
sirable. 

Thursday. Practice on this day 
should consist of twenty minutes of 
shooting; five minutes of set offensive 
plays without a defense; ten minutes 
with two teams at one end of the floor, 
working against the different zones 
and shifting defenses; ten minutes 
with jump ball situations, out-of- 
bounds plays, and various game situa- 
tions. 

Friday and Saturday. 
other schools. 

The practice session during the sea- 
son should be lengthened to two 
hours, exclusive of free throws which 
will require 15 or 20 minutes. Em- 
phasis should be placed upon game 
situations such as one minute to go, 
one point behind, a zone press, a man- 
for-man press, and a zone defense. A 
coach should prepare his team for any 
offense or defense that might be met; 
that is, if a team springs a zone press 
on his team the boys should know 
what to do. A fifteen minute chalk 


Games with 





Faster, More Thorough Drying eee rath a tee page cere talk should be held three nights a 
Much More Hygienic and Efficient man. However, if the defensive man Week during the season. 
Handling For All Athletic Gear | holds his hands high the vision of the 4. The practice session during tour- ' 
shooter will often be blocked. nament time. We never practice on 
Accommodates ail of a player’s football, The actual release of the ball on the day of a game. Regular shooting 
basketball or baseball gear, solves the old the jump shot will vary with the in- time (30 minutes) should be observed : 
problem of drying and storing sweat- | dividual, and most boys will shoot at uring tournament time practice. Fil 
soaked equipment. Ruggedly made—extra the highest point in the jump. Like teen minutes of fundamentals are de- , 
heavy steel rod, electrically welded into | all other developments, this will not sirable. Also, fifteen minutes with 
a strong, one-piece unit. Molten tinned | be a set rule, and some players will ‘wo teams at one end of the floor 1s 
finish protects permanently against rust shoot on the way up, while others 4 good plan. Five minutes of fast : 
and the corrosive action of perspiration. 





down. One of the most effective Up- Ten minutes should be devoted 





Each, complete with 
Number Plate, f.0.b. 
our Texas Mill...... 


may be able to shoot on the way break practice will limber the players ' 


* Write for literature on American Approved 
Gymnasium Baskets, All Steel Basket Racks, 
Foot Baths and Dressing Room Equipment. 
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PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 








jump shooters we have ever seen got 
off his shot just before his feet 
touched. This player was off time 
so often that the guard could not ad- 
just to him. Practice with any group 
will bring out many types of releases. 
The height of the ball at the time of 
release will also be very different with 
any group. Some players will sight 
over the ball before shooting, while 
others will lift it so high that they will 
sight under the ball. Our most effec- 
tive jump shooter last season was a 
boy who carried the ball so high that 
he sighted under it. 

In making a jump shot, the player 


to the scouting report on the oppo- 
nents. Fifty free throws should be 
taken during this period. 

5. Diet and training regulations. 
Working with a small squad probably 
requires more stringent training rules 
than are necessary with a larger squad 
because we want each boy in top 
physical condition. We publish a list 
of training rules and a list of general 
instructions. Space does not permit 
listing all of these, but we particularly 
emphasize that the boy stay off of his 
feet as much as possible the day ol a 
game, and limit dates to Saturday 
nights. 
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We also publish a suggested train- 
ing diet which the boys take home 
with them. Generally, the diet dis- 
courages the use of fried foods and 
milk. We exclude milk entirely two 
days before a game. The menu for 
the day of a game follows: 

Breakfast. Two slices of toast with 
a moderate amount of butter. One- 
half grapefruit wih one tablespoon of 
sugar, or one glass of some kind of 
fruit juice (usually orange or pine- 
apple). Cereal with very little cream 
and one tablespoon of sugar. Two 
poached eggs or two lamb chops well 
done. 

Luncheon. A normal meal with no 
heavy foods. 

Dinner. Three hours before game 
time a player should eat two slices of 
toast and one or two poached eggs 
with tea or water (not iced). One 
bowl of soup, preferably vegetable 
without meat, may be substituted for 


the eggs. 


Possession Basketball 


(Continued from page 24) 


shots from the sides, while the other 
boy was employed more for defensive 
purposes than offensive ones. The bet- 
ter the forwards are able to hit from 
the sides, the easier it is to keep the 
defense spread. Both of the guards 
and one of the forwards were good 
drivers and liked the driving type of 
game that we tried to incorporate in- 
to our ball possession methods. In 
other words, it is a good thing to keep 
the pressure on the defense when a 
team is working for that percentage 
shot. 

Because of lack of height, we did 
not have a strong rebounding team. 
Therefore, we knew that every time 
we let go of the ball, it had to be from 
a good, clear shot. Good ball-handling 
and accurate passing were stressed for 
we realized these are necessities in any 
type of play and a definite “must” in 
our type if we were to have any success 
at all. The fast break was definitely 
frowned upon because our defensive 
rebounding was not strong enough to 
have a good fast break attack. Unless 
the opportunity fell right into our 
laps, we never used the quick break. 
[t was our policy to come down court 
with the ball slowly and let the de- 
fense get set. while we were setting 
our offense. Then it was up to the 
quarterbacks and the guards to begin 
the offensive maneuvers. 

Three basic patterns were used — 
the guard around, the guard inside 
screening our forward, and the guard 
or guards driving down the middle 
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FOR MAXIMUM SEATING 
CAPACITY WITH 
MAXIMUM FLOOR SPACE 


is the ultimate in utility—maximum seating 


capacity in the space available; yet when desired you have maxi- 
mum floor space for other activities. Bleachers extend outward 


‘nest” back into each other when not in use, 


folding to a minimum space. EZ-A-WAY can be designed to go around any local 


obstruction or fit any architectural designs. Complete information upon request. 


LN 


SEATIAG 


LEAGINEERS | 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY also manu- 
factures: BERLIN Type C Bleacher Grand 
Stands, noted for their economical seating... 
details and locations of existing stands upon 
request. BERLIN Allsteel Portable Bleachers, 
noted for their economy and flexibility. 





THE WORLD'S 
FINEST GYM MAT 


. like hundreds of coaches and 
officials throughout the country using 
National Gym mats, you'll agree on 
National—‘“the world’s finest gym mat.” 

Send for circular No. 25D today! 

















CAMPING 


OFFERS YOU— 


@ Profitable outdoor summer 
employment. 

@ Enjoyable swimming, boat- 
ing, sports, etc. 

@ Opportunity for a new pro- 
fessional career in a grow- 
ing field. 

@ Join the 


American Camping Assn. 
343 S$. Dearborn, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Full information on request 
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Craftsmanship in hand- 
forged stee! blades 
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Personal supervision and 
final adjustment of bal- 
ance in each weapon 


international reputation 


backs SANTELLI equip- 
ment 








George SANTELLI 
U. $. FENCING EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
165 Spring Street, New York 12, N. Y. 
Please send me your Official Catalogue 
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IN FOOTBALL IT’S TEAMWORK THAT SCORES 


IN UNIFORM 
FABRICS 


Take a look at the record. Through the years the 
great football teams have built their reputations 
on the basis of sound teamwork. Time and again 
the records show—it’s teamwork that scores. 


IT’S QUALITY THAT SCORES 
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Coaches with years of experience in purchasing 
athletic equipment recommend Kahnfast, the fab- 
ric that can take it on the gridiron or any other 
field. You can be sure that uniforms in Kahnfast 
fabrics will always score high in quality and 
durability. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., Inc. 


444 Fourth Avenue @ New York 16, N. Y. 











REASONS WHY 


LEAVITT 


1 Proper seating to fit your particular requirements — Leavitt makes a full 
and complete line of portable wood bleachers, steel understructure bleach- 
ers, stadium and telescoping interior bleachers. 


2 Unsurpassed quality, design and workmanship—guarantee you safe, per- 
manent, and long-lasting equipment. 


3 Experience — a pioneer in the field. Let our experienced seating engineer- 
ing give you free advice and recommendations—never any obligation. 


FULL INFORMATION 











SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN 


YOUR SEATING PLANS 


URBANA, ILL. 














off of the post man. The ball was 
fed to one forward to start the guard 
around, but in the other two maneu- 
vers it was passed into the post man 
who was breaking to meet the ball. 
We did not want to bring the defen- 
sive player to the ball, therefore, the 
weave was never used. There was 
some continuity, but definitely not as 
much as may be achieved through 
other types of patterns. If the desired 
results were not attained and our per- 
centage shot did not present itself, we 
would slide back into our offensive 
setup and begin again. This was done 
very easily by bringing both forwards 
out when both guards were driving, 
or by bringing the forward on the 
side away from the attack out when 
only one guard was in. Our one tall 
boy was very seldom, if ever, taken 
away from the vicinity of the basket. 

Naturally, when a zone defense was 
encountered we had to alter our at- 
tack. Good ball control was more 
important than ever when we were 
playing against a zone defense, and 
possession until the good shot came 
was a “must” because our rebounding 
problems increased. The zone defense 
always had its back men in good posi 
tion to rebound, and these men, us- 
ually the tallest boys, could not be 
maneuvered away from the basket for 
any great distance. Thus, our chances 
of getting more than one shot were 
very slim so we could not afford to 
give the ball away in any wild man 
ner. While controlling the ball care 
fully we tried to put pressure on the 
weak spots of the particular zone, al 
ways looking for the break in it and 
for our opportunity. Often, we would 
drive our guards into the gaps of the 
zone, penetrating them as deeply as 
possible before shooting or passing 
off to the clear man. The guards were 
used to do this for they were capable 
of this type of play. 

In ball control basketball, team 
play is the item that must be achieved. 
The more perfection that is attained 
by the team as a unit, the stronger 
the offense and defense is going to be. 
However, there is one point which 
should not be passed without a word, 
and that is individual offense. It is 
very hard for a coach to know just 
how much emphasis to put on this 
phase of the game. Individual of- 
fense must be mentioned and carefully 
discussed, yet, with high school boys 
overemphasis can be disastrous. In- 
dividual offense is certainly necessary 
and freedom for it must be allowed, 
but it must not interfere with the team 
as a unit. It should be a threat that 
augments the team play and streng- 
thens the offense as a whole. 
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TRACK SHOE 
In America 
offers 














NON-STRETCH TRACK 






this 
Because they are reinforced from toe to heel with 
a specially woven Nylon tape, every pair of 
SPOT e BILT NST Track Shoes is guaranteed 


Unconditional 
not-to-stretch and to outwear any track 
shoe on the market. This means when you order 
U 9 l g n 20 e N S T’s you are not only ordering the finest track shoes 


available, but are insuring your investment and 
reducing replacement equipment costs! 












TTP — meee ee a ee 


SPoz 


HERE'S WHY NST TRACK SHOES ARE GUARANTEED IN WRITING 








® Reinforced from heel to toe with a specially 
woven nylon tape—retains its smooth, perfect 
fit for the life of the shoe 


® Special tanned bend leather sole . . . noted for its 
resistance to friction 


® No exposed sole stitching to wear away or break 
apart from uppers 











Now! The EVERLAST 
NO-SLIP HEADGUARD 





















that adjusts | in 5 seconés! 


Unlike any other competitive headguard, 
the Everlast CHG will never slip, if ad- 





justed properly. This simple adjust- 
ment takes only 5 seconds and means 
more victories for your team, greater 
protection for your men! Just lift the 
flap at the back of the head, make all 
and any adjustments by a flick of the 
finger, and close the flap. You can even 
change adjustments easily and quickly 
between rounds, when time matters 
most. And, most important, the flap 
cannot be opened accidentally during 
the bout! 


Only the EVERLAST CHG gives 
you these important features: 


1. CAN’T SLIP. Featuring a radically 
different method of construction, the 
Everlast CHG headguard has special- 
ly designed thin bands that conform 
perfectly to the contours of the wear- 
er’s head and keep the head vard in 
place comfortably and securely un- 
der the severest blow. 

2. FEATHER-LIGHT—The Everlast com- 
petitive headguard weighs only six 
ounces, or approximately one-half the 
weight of any other brand. This 
means more winners for you because 
your fighters are not hampered by 
heavy, uncomfortable headguards. 

3. PERMANENT ANTISEPTIC—The Ev- 
erlast competitive headguard is treat- 
ed with a new process which perma- 
nently and completely stops offen- 
sive perspiration odors and actually 
kills all germs on contact. 

4. SNAP-ON CHIN STRAP—The pro- 
tected snap-on chin strap used in the 
Everlast competitive headguard al- 
lows for instantaneous removal at 






































any time and eliminates the need for 
the dangerous buckle used in other 
brands. 
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Be sure to ask for other Everlast prod- 
ucts with built-in safety featuress 


SAFETY-GUARD GLOVE with double- 
thick, sealed in padding. 


ODDOGUARD for double teeth protec- 
tion. Invented and perfected by Dr. 
Vincent J. Oddo Jr., D.D.S. 


ENSEFLOR MAT, the new official safe- 
ty boxing ring mat with exclusive 
Everlast features. 


EVERLAST 


—First choice of champions and coaches the world over. 
SPORTING GOODS CO., INC., 
NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 

(For 40 years a trusted name in 
sporting equipment) 
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NEW BOOKS 


Fundamental Line Drills for Line 
Skills, by James Bonder. Published by 
Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Forty-seven pages, 8% x 11, spiral 
bound. Price $1.50. 

Jim Bonder, line coach at State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, in authoring this book in- 
corporated a new technique which 
we predict will prove exceedingly 
popular. He describes the various 
line blocks, their purpose, the steps 
in executing the particular block, the 
faults to avoid, and finally the drills 
to use in teaching and perfecting the 
Numerous pictures and dia- 
grams are to be found in the text. 


Basketball Techniques Illustrated, by 
Forrest Anderson and Tyler Micoleau. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Company, 
New York 16, N. Y. Ninety-four 
pages. Price $1.50. 

This book is another in the excel- 
lent series of Barnes Sports Library 
books, and we believe it is the best so 
far. Tyler Micoleau does an unbe- 
lievable job in illustrating the various 
techniques, and, of course, “Fordy” 
Anderson needs no introduction to 
the basketball coaches of the country. 
Among the items discussed are body 
balance and footwork, ball-handling, 
jumping and rebounding, passing, re- 
ceiving, dribbling, shooting, fakes and 
feints, screening, pivot play, plays, and 
individual and group defense. In 
short, this book gives really thorough 
coverage of the game of basketball. 


The Book of Major League Baseball 
Clubs, edited by Ed Fitzgerald. Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Company, 
New York 16, N. Y. Two volumes of 
two hundred and fifty pages each. 
Price $6.00 per set. 

Each volume covers one of the maj- 
or leagues with each club being dis- 
cussed by such notable writers as 
Grantland Rice, Bill Cunningham, Ed 
Burns, and Roy Stockton, to mention 
but four of the sixteen. 


Recreation for Community Living. 


Published by the Athletic Institute, 
Chicago 4, Ill. One hundred and 
sixty-seven pages. Price $1.25. 


This excellent material is a report 
of the Fifth National Conference on 
Recreation Workshop sponsored by 
the Aethletic Institute. The contents 
of the book represent the consensus of 
forty persons who are nationally rec- 
ognized for their knowledge and ex- 
perience in every phase of recreation. 


Personal and Community Health, }) 


C. E. Turner. Published by C. V. 
Mosby Company, St. Louis, Mo. Six 
hundred and fifty-nine pages. Price 


$4.25. 

That this is the ninth edition is 
proof of the tremendous acceptanc: 
this book has had. Originally pub- 
lished in 1925, it has been revised nin 
times with four reprintings of the 
eighth edition. A unique feature o! 
the book is the light green color of 
the paper on which it is printed. Th« 
paper is a decided aid in lessening 
eyestrain. 


Fundamentals of Track and Field 
Coaching, by Richard I. Miller. Pub 
lished by McGraw Hill, Inc., New 
York 36, N. Y. Two hundred and 
seventy-one pages. Price $4.75. 
Covering all phases of track and 
field, this book is indeed a gem in the 
field of athletic literature. For each 
event Dick Miller analyzes the form, 
discusses teaching methods, and pre 
sents a work schedule along with gen- 
eral information on the event. The 
book is superbly illustrated both with 
sequence pictures and stills, and in- 
cludes excellent chapters on training, 
warming- up, and diet. Included also 
is a lengthy and comprehensive listing 
of selected reference material broken 
down by events and subjects. The 
Athletic Journal is proud of the fact 
that it had more listings than any 
other magazine. In fact, better than 
35 per cent of all the listings, includ- 
ing books, pamphlets, and theses, gave 
the Athletic Journal as the source. 


The Knee, Anatomy-Injuries-Treat- 
ment, prepared by Dr. Lloyd L. 
Boughton for the Cramer Chemical 
Co. Available through sporting goods 
dealers. Twenty-four large size pages. 
Price 50 cents. 

The copy: was prepared and carried 
serially in the First Aider, and is re- 
printed in answer to numerous re- 
quests. The entire approach to the 
subject is from the standpoint of ath- 
letic injuries, where and how they 
occur; and how they are treated. 
Frankly, we cannot imagine a train- 
ing room being without this marve- 
lous booklet. 


First Aider Digest, compiled from the 
First Aider, by the Cramer Chemical 
Co., of Gardner, Kans. Available 
through sporting goods dealers. One 
hundred and four large size pages. 
Price $2.00. 
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attempted a shot his number was re- 


Remember all that wonderful in- 
formation you received last year in 
the First Aider. Well, it has all been 
combined into this booklet and, in 
addition, $8 new pages were added, 
along with a four-page index. In all, 
some 459 drawings and illustrations, 
and 110 contributors make this a must 
for every training room, large or small. 


The Official All Sports Rule Book, 
edited by H. V. Porter. Published b 

A. §. Barnes & Co., New York 16, N.Y. 
One hundred and thirty-five large 
size pages. Price $2.00. 


This book contains, under one cov- 
er, the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Association of- 
ficial rules for football, six-man foot- 
ball, touch football, soccer, baseball, 
basketball, and track and field. 


Two-Three Zone 


(Continued from page 20) 


ing will be done as a definite shooting 
drill with the boys paired off, one 
shooting and one getting the re- 
bounds. 


On the definite rebound drill, we 
set up our defense and then shoot 
from certain areas with the main con- 
centration being on the rebounding 
patterns. Before the team rebound 
drill, we start out with individual 
work on rebounding. Our passing 
exercises are quite similar to the pass- 
ing drills which are used all during 
the season, with greater emphasis be- 
ing placed on the short, fast pass, and 
on passing without glancing at the in- 
tended receiver. Several drills are 
used for passing. One of the best 
drills, we feel, is the two ball rapid 
fire with one boy out and a line of six 
others passing to him (Diagram 2). 
The player out passes one ball to one 
of the three men on the left side of 
the line, while one of the three men 
on the right side of the line is passing 
to the player out. The circle drill is 
much the same. 

The fourth type of preparation is a 
full court drill with the defense being 
given the ball out of bounds and at- 
tempting a fast break.. Many times we 
pass the ball in from the sidelines, 
purposely give it to the defense, and 
then have them see how fast they can 
get down the court. 






- 


In the spot shooting drills we have 
the boys in close do a great deal of 
shooting on the short shots. It is sur- 
prising how many times 04 will have 
such easy shots and so much time 
that he will blow them. Our shooting 
drills for the other boys are always 
speeded up as most shots will have to 
be taken quickly. 

We have been quite successful with 
our diamond offense at South Mil- 
waukee, and feel that the time spent 
in the preparation of this offense 
stands us in good stead when we meet 
other types of defenses. The passing, 
shooting, and rebounding aspects of 
the drills are certainly the* basis for 
the fundamentals of basketball. 


Statistics 


(Continued from page 28) 


For example, if Jack had faked his 
man and cut for the basket, he would 
have scored; or, if George had been a 
little more aggressive, he might have 
recovered more rebounds. A chart 


does not show how one boy took com- 
mand of the team in the last few min- 
utes of a close game and helped con- 






























HINGED 
KNEE BRACE 


AVOID INJURIES 





knee-action. 


elastic fabric. 








bandages. 


limbs. 


WM. H. HORN & BROTHER 


451 N. 3rd St., Phila. 23, Pa. 


Sicilian 


Ideal Aids for Prevention of Dislocation 
Heavy metal hinged brace on both sides, permitting free 


B- ANKLETS* and KNEE CAPS* 


* Seamless. (No seams fo irritate.) 
* Soft, strong, pliable, highest quality 


* Cost no more than ordinary wrapped 


* For all sprains, strains and swollen 








ANKLET KNEE CAP 


Sold by Leading Sporting Goods Houses 





AMERICA’S LEADING MAKERS OF SURGICAL HOSIERY FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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trol the ball until the game ended. ar ged lace in the realm of basket- possession of the opponents. A skill > 

Also, a chart does not show leader- ball, will prove invaluable to the bas- was recorded each time that a player a 

ship and good sportmanship qualities ketball coach when he tries to eval- succeeded in doing one of the follow- 2 

which we like all of our boys to have. uate his individual players and the ing things: 1. Gaining possession of * 

However, the use of statistics, in their team as a whole. a free ball. 2. Recovering a rebound s 

from either - backboard. 3. Acquiring 54 

Test Results possession of ed aa when it io 

: was being controlled by an opponent. * 

erent hem gra In iter to acceniajiftih Pi of the « 

successful catches. %. Successful and the back court, or committing a foul above-mentioned skills, the player , 

unsuccessful dribbles. 4. Held balls. against an opponent. 7. Successful must recognize the right moment to P 

5. Gaining possession of the ball after and unsuccessful attempts for a field leave his man and attempt to gain : 
a jump ball, or when it was a free goal. possession of the ball. He must react 
ball, or when it rebounded off either Reaction time is interpreted as to the situation as soon as it appears 

backboard, following an attempted speed of response to certain game situ- in order to succeed. ‘ 

shot or free throw attempt. 6. Viola- ations and ability to gain possession Since the purpose of this study is : 

tion of the playing rules, such as trav- of the ball when it is not in posses- to appraise basketball players in terms of 

eling with the ball, passing the ball to sion of either team or when it is in of their performance of certain skills, . 

it is logical that failures in perforn T! 

i ance as well as successes be note: | 

For this reason, such manifestations s 

of incorrect techniques or failures to p 

erform in the expected way hav 7 

AND PREVENT INJURIES een construed as ies and accord fe 

7 REDUCE . ingly, for convenience in rating, may ri 
£ NERVOUS TENSION be described as follows: a bad pass 

P| a @ RELIEV an unsuccessful dribble; a held ball ‘ 

an unsuccessful try for a goal; and a b 

rules violation. a 
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ey horses, disloca- 


We recorded two games for the pu: 
pose of obtaining objectivity scores 
on the recording procedure. The re- 
corders were seated in different parts 
of the gymnasium, and all six recorded 
the performance of the same player 
for half of a regular game. This was 
done in order to see if the skills and 
errors of the player could be observed 
and recorded accurately by all of the 
recorders from their different vantage 

ints. At the beginning of the sec- 
ond half another player was selected. 
An attempt was made to select the 
player who would probably handle 
the ball the most times in order to see 
whether one recorder could accurately 
chart such a player. When the player 
who was being charted was removed 
from the game, his substitute became 
the object of study, and the procedure 
was continued as before. Two full 


d 1 , Send coupon for free booklet—read how other | games were studied in this manner. 
ores Oe a nea athletes and coaches have profited through the | As the individual] exhibited a skill 
ae + Naa h Kiner, Joe ost use of Niagara DEEP Massage. or committed a playing error it was 
we and other sports “head- 


liners”, including major ball clubs 
and top colleges. 
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marked in the appropriate place. 

At the conclusion of the two games, 
the total scores for each of the play- 
ers recorded were tabulated. Objec- 
tivity of the method was determined 
by the correlation of the scores award- 
ed by the six recorders. The lowest 
correlation was a +93 and the highest 
was a +100. 

During the season one recorder was 
selected to chart the shots attempted 
by all of the players. When a player 
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attempted a shot his number was re- 
corded and if the attempt was success- 
ful, the number was circled. This 
number was verified against the offi- 
cial scorebook at the conclusion of the 
game. It was felt that all of the re- 
corders could peform a more accurate 
job if they did not have to chart the 
shots attempted by the player they 
were observing. 


Comparison of Basketball Game 
Skills with Scores in the Knox Test 


The scores of the players, deter- 
mined from their performance of 
specific skills in basketball games, 
were correlated with the scores they 
made on each item of the Knox Test. 
The percentages for each player were 
calculated whenever possible or points 
were awarded in such a manner as to 
permit a numerical score which was 
then correlated with the player’s per- 
formance on each item of the Knox 
Test. 

The specific findings in each item 
of the Knox Test are not included 
because of the length involved. How- 
ever, we will send this detailed in- 
formation to anyone requesting it. 
We can say, however, that the find- 
ings conclusively proved that there is 
little comparison between the results 


on the Knox Test and the same skills 
as ormed in actual competition. 
ere are too many factors involved 
in the game of basketball which can- 
not be measured by a test of this na- 


‘ture. The factor of movement in 


passing and receiving is not a part of 
the Knox Test. It cannot be denied 
that movement is an important phase 
of basketball. Competitive spirit 
within the individual is another thing 
that cannot be measured in a test of 
this nature. We also have an oppo- 
nent, or opponents, whose movements 
have to be anticipated in the game sit- 
uation. This throws an entirely dif- 
ferent light on success in passing, re- 
ceiving, dribbling, and _ shooting. 
These are a few of the factors that un- 
doubtedly account for the lack of re- 
lationship on the test as compared 
with game performance. 


The value of the Knox Test in de- 
termining general basketball ability is 
questionable. The following table 
shows the rank of each player on the 
test and also his ranking in game com- 
petition on the skills that the test is 
supposed to measure. 

There does not appear to be much 
consistency in the ranking of players 
on the Knox Test, and the perform- 
ance of the players in the skills that 
the test is supposed to measure. It 


can be noted that the player who fin- © 


ished eighth on the test had the high- 
est overall game performance rating, 
and the player who performed the 
best on the test ranked fifth in game 
performance. On the individual tests, 
there are similar discrepancies which 
tend to bear out the fact that a great 
difference exists between performing 
a test and playing in competition. 





Ranking of Players on the Knox Test and on Seasonal Play As 
Recorded in Competition 









































Sub- Knox Speed Dribble Dribble Dribble Shoot Pass- Receiv- 
ject Test Game Dribble Game Shoot Game Game Wal ing ing 
A 1 5 2 1 1 1 9 3 1 Ya 
B 5 4- 5 7 3 7 6 2 7 5 
€ 2 3 4 6 2 6 4 1 6 4 
D 3 7 2 5 5 5 3 5 9 7 
E 4 2 1 2 6 2 8 5 5 a: 
H 6 5 7 ~ 3 8 Se 7 4 1 
I 7 6 6 3 8 es 7 4 3 se 
K 8 1 9 4 7 ° Ee: 8 2 1 
L 9 8 8 9 9 eae 9 7 9 
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The Fast Break 


(Continued from page 14) 


be as is shown in Diagram 6. If the 
ball goes to the right, then the pat- 
tern will be exactly the same except 
for O4 and O5, and they will do just 
the opposite. 

To explain Diagram 6, which shows 
the play to the left, the ball goes from 
Ol, O02, or O3 to O5 who goes to 
meet the ball. O5 pivots outside 
quickly, and passes to O04, who has 
feinted a direct drive down the floor 
to draw back the defensive safety 


valve, and then cuts cross-court in 
front of him. Upon receiving the ball 
from O05, O4 pivots to his left, goes 
up in the air, and either throws a 
hook pass or a baseball pass to Ol 
who is breaking fast down the side- 
line. Ol may go all the way, or pass 
to O2 who has broken down the other 
sideline, and by now should be go- 
ing for the basket. 04 will trail down 
the middle, and O5 and O8 will stay 
back on defense. 
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Diagram 7 shows our fast, fast 
break. This was used only when we 
were desperate and needed points to 
win a game in the last minute. It may 
be worked from regular defensive sit. 
uations, as shown, or from a missed 
free throw. If the ball comes off the 
left side of the board and is regained 
by Ol, the guard on that side will 
start down the floor a few steps and 
come back to meet the ball. O1 will 
go to the corner and pass out to the 
guard, O5, who will go high in the 
air and make a one-handed basebull 
pass way down floor to 04 who broke 
as soon as Ol got the ball. O83 goes 
down the floor to the side of the ball, 
O1 and O2 follow the play, while 05 
drops back on defense. 

The worth of these patterns has 
been proven in our short coaching 
career. They are advantageous if 
adapted and handled correctly. In 
order to familiarize our boys with 
these patterns we used them as reg- 
ular drills in practice sessions. 


Fundamental Drills 


(Continued from page 17) 


Offense consists of passing and 
breaking. The pass, follow, or cut are 
the basis of offense, and every prac- 
tice session should include these prin- 
ciples in warm-up drills. An excellent 
warm-up drill is the double pivot drill 
shown in Diagram 1. We run it from 
both sides simultaneously and vary it 
by sometimes putting in defensive 
players. 

As the players progress we have the 
centers and forwards work on screens 
at one end of the court, and the 
guards at the other end. The coach 
or a manager should work with the 
guards by passing to them, to start 
give and go or shooting at the board 
for rebound practice. 

Because a good set shot will still 
win games, the two-hand set shot 
should be emphasized. Shooting drills, 
and taking a number of shots from a 
certain spot on the floor are very good, 
but time should be allotted to prac 
tice shooting against a defensive play- 
er. The shooter must learn to shoot 
with a player’s hand in his face. 

The coach should watch for bad 
habits as the season progresses because 
a player will unconsciously develop 
them. Also, the coach should analyze 
his teaching, his boys and their prog- 
ress, and then find or work up a drill 
that will improve the situation. Every- 
one likes to do the things he can do 
well.. The art of coaching comes in 
trying to get the basketball player to 
practice his weaknesses. 
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Single Pivot 


(Continued from page 8) 


wards with the forwards. Generally, 
the drills start with two lines — one 
with the guards, and the other with 
the forwards, on the same side of the 
floor, in their respective positions. 

In developing our single pivot of- 
fense we use the drill which is shown 
in Diagram 3 on page 9. 

The drill which is shown in Dia- 
gram $8 proceeds in the same man- 
ner, with the forward faking to the 
guard, and driving across the key for 
a jump shot, or going all the way for 
a lay-up. The guard rebounds. 

Diagram 4 shows a drill which we 
call the “in and out” and it involves 
the same players. The guard passes 
to the forward, who fakes a hand-off 
to the guard, and chops off one or 
two dribbles, driving toward the bas- 
ket. In the meantime, the guard has 
driven in hard but stops suddenly 
and takes two quick steps back. Then 
the guard receives the pass from the 
forward and shoots a push shot or a 
jump shot. 

The drill which is shown in Dia- 
gram 5 is started in the same manner | 
as the drill shown in Diagram 4. 
This time, however, the forward 
hands off to the guard driving down 





the outside. The guard takes one 
or two dribbles, and gives the ball 
back to the forward who shoots a set 
shot. 

In the drill which is shown in Dia-| 
gram 6 the pivot or post man is in-| 
cluded, along with the guard and the 
forward. We start off by splitting 
the post with either the guard or the 
forward passing to the post, but the 
man who passes first cuts first, with 
the second man cutting as close to 
the first man as possible. The post 
man has the option of passing to eith- 
er man for the type of shot desired, | 
or he can take the shot himself. 

Diagram 7 shows the same drill as 
is shown in Diagram 6, with one 
change — the man who passes cuts | 
second. In other words, if the for-| 
ward passes to the post man, he will 
come up and pick for the guard who 
cuts, and then the forward cuts. The 
center has the same option, he may) 
either pass or shoot. 

The forwards are the only players | 
in the drill which is shown in Dia- 
gram 8. When we have trouble get- | 
ting the ball into the post because of 
a sinking defense, the center moves 
to the corner as the forward gets the 
pass from the guard. The opposite 
or weak-side forward then cuts across 
the middle and takes a pass from the 
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strong-side forward. Now, the weak- 
side Birwaed has the option of giv- 
ing the ball back to the passing for- 
ward who cuts in front or directly to 
the basket, or he can take a shot him- 
self. Thus, when practicing this drill 
we use only the forwards who work 
out various options according to the 
play situation. 

The final drill which is shown in 
Diagram 9 involves the guards, All 
we do here is have the guards pass 
and screen for each other so they may 
work on their out-court shooting. 

We have gone through a series of 
drills which show two men handling 
the ball and working out various 


game type situations. Our final nn 
is to put the offense together, e 
have four series with set plays in each, 
but it is our custom to free-lance 90 
per cent of the time. In the No. 1 
Series, the guards and forwards work 
together with other maneuvers follow- 
ing; in the No. 2 Series, the guard and 
the center work together; in the No, 3 
Series, the forward and center work 
together; and in the No. 4 Series, the 
forwards work together. 

When we are strictly free-lancing, 
a great deal of ball-handling is com- 
bined, with all men exchanging posi- 
tions, trying to keep the same balance 
on the court at all times. We take the 
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first shot which comes our way. 
The boys get plenty of instruction on 
what a good shot means and when to 
shoot so they will know a good shot 
from a “hope” shot as we call them. 

In trying to work a particular series, 
the guard who is bringing the ball 
down the court sets it up with the 
type of pass he gives the other guard. 
As far as we are concerned, the most 
important thing in our offense is to 
keep balance on the court. We try 
to have men in position at all times 
to rebound and move the ball and 
ourselves in order to get the defense 
moving at the same time. 


In each of the four series we have 
four or five basic plays. We will now 
give the particular slay of each series 
which has produced the best results 
for us. Next year a different play 
will probably give us better results, 
but as of now these plays have proved 
most satisfactory. A description of 
the plays follows: 

Diagram 10 shows the guard going 
around with an outside screen to free 
the original feeder. An outside 
screen by the center is also designed 
to open up a second pass. Either 
feeder may initiate-the play by inter- 
changing positions in advance of the 
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DIAG. 13 





forward’s move to meet the first pass 
O5 and O3 rebound after the scoring 
effort by O2. O4 and O! take posi 
tions for offensive balance. 

In the play which is shown in Dia 
gram 11, O2 passes to O5 and cuts 
outside of O5. O4 cuts as close to 
O2 as possible, past O05. O5 may give 
to O4 or to O2, or shoot himself As 
O5 is about to receive the pass, Ol 


| and O3 exchange positions. 


O2 passes to O4, cuts to the goal and 


' out for safety (Diagram 12). O4 


passes to O5 on the post and crosses 
to make a running screen for Ol. 


| Then O05 hands off to Ol, who makes 


the scoring effort. O04, O5, and O1 re- 
bound. Then O2 and O3 take posi- 
tions for defensive balance. 

Diagram 13 shows the center, O5 
and O4 moving to meet the initial 
pass. As the pass is made to 04, O5 
clears the keyhole by moving to the 
strong side. O3 controls the defensive 
guard and moves to the post for a 
pass from O4. O4 rubs out on the 
post where O3 gives or keeps for pivot 
options. After the initial pass and 
feint to go through, as is shown in 
Diagram 10, O2 returns to the back 
court. O4and O5 rebound. O1 and 
O2 take positions for defensive bal- 
ance. 

All of the drills and plays men- 
tioned in this article are also prac- 
ticed from the left side, but for clear- 
ness and emphasis, we used the at- 
tack to the right. 


A Stall 


(Continued from page 16) 


be alert for passes to O3 or O4, giv- 
ing preference in the order named. 
X5 will watch. for a pass to O4 and 
O5. 

When the ball is taken out of 
bounds, the opponent making the 
throw-in will be ignored. Every other 
opponent is covered with the fifth de- 
fensive man free-lancing, playing for 
the pass-in, and going at once to the 
receiver for the two-time. Teammates 
adjust on the pass-in and pick up the 
regular defense from there. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


court and deliberately into our of- 
fense. 

4. The forwards, or the forwards and 
the center, move down the court as 
rapidly as possible to their positions. 
We have only two men in so three 
men bring the ball down. 

5. The guard who takes the pass-out 
is instructed to face down court, to- 
ward defense, carry the ball low, and 
be in a low body position with a wide 
stance. He should be in a position 
where he can see as much of the court 
as possible. 

6. The other guard, or all of the men 
for that matter, are instructed not to 
cross over or screen near the player 
with the ball. 

7. When the area is clear of players, 
forwards and center, we begin to 
work the ball down the court in the 
following manner: 

a) Each guard is assigned one-third 
of the width of the court, (Diagram 
2), and the full length of the court. 

b) He is instructed not to leave the 
territory. If the guard covers his ter- 
ritory properly, the defensive men 
will not be able to double on another 
man during the play, if the opponents 
are playing a man-for-man defense. 

c) Then we begin a maneuver that 
is called in and out. The center and 
either outside guard begin to advance 
the ball down the court. The man 
without the ball runs down the court 
in his zone as if to break away. If 
his man does not follow him, he re- 
ceives the pass. If his man stays with 
him, we have the guard stop and 
break back up the court, staying in 
his zone, toward the man with the 
ball. He will receive the pass as he 
breaks in this manner. Following this, 
the center man goes through a similar 
maneuver. In each case the length of 
the break should be estimated in or- 
der to allow a gain down the court of 
six to twelve feet on each pass (Disz- 
gram 1). 

d) In this manner we move the ball 
slowly and methodically down the 
court until the point is reached at 
which our normal offense begins. 

e) Two men may handle this as- 
signment easily. However. since we 
use three men in the back court for 
normal offense, it is our desire to 
have all three bring the ball down. 
(he third man, the other outside 
guard, is instructed to move down the 
court in his lane well ahead of the 
ball and wait until he is needed. The 
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center man may, at any time during 
the play, pass the ball to this man as 
he breaks toward him and may finish 
by taking the ball down, working 
with this third man. 

f) It should be borne in mind, that 
if at any time the defensive man does 
not stay close to the guard during the 
fake cut, the guard should continue 
on down and look for a baseball type 
pass from his teammate. 

g) If the situation occurs as describ- 
ed in the preceding paragraph, but 
a return pass is impossible, the cut- 
ting guard is instructed to continue 
on down court to the end of the court 


and return to the forward position. 
One forward is designated, upon see- 
ing this situation, to break up court 
from his position to take the guard's 
place, or to receive an immediate pass, 
depending upon the situation (Dia- 
gram 2). 

The individual fundamentals in- 
volved in executing the entire ma- 
neuver are important but rather sim- 
ple. 

The guards should never turn their 
backs on a defensive player, except 
on ‘the break back, and should then 
pivot quickly to face down court. 

Players should be coached continu- 
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ally on a low stance. 

The players, on the cut, should not 
run over the defensive men, but 
should fake one way and go the other. 
They must go at least eight to twenty 
feet in this manéuver and should al- 
ways be in a position to see the man 
with the ball. 

Guards must stop fast, reverse, and 
come back quickly. They must not 
be allowed to stop running until they 
have caught the ball. 

Players should be coached not to 
dribble during this maneuver unless 
it is absolutely necessary. 

While facing down court the play- 
ers must always be alert and on the 
lookout for an open man. If the de- 
fense plays a zone press to get doubl- 
ing action some man will be free. 
That is why the guards should always 
face down court. 

The guards are coached never to 
cross zones. This eliminates the ef- 
fects of any switching or zoning by 
the defensive team. 

By following these principles in 
executing this in and out maneuver, 
the players have been successful in 
moving the ball down the floor 
methodically and in coming into our 
offensive area setup so that we may go 
into our set style of offense. We have 
succeeded in controlling the tem 
of the game and are in position for 
offensive play. Thus, the team is in a 
good defensive position to stop the 
fast break attack after we have run 
our offense and have had the op- 
portunity to score. 


Double Pivot 


(Continued from page 10) 


move quickly because speed is the key 
to the success of this pattern. The 
figure eight offense can also be used 
as a good conditioner, and it will 
serve to improve ball-handling and 
pass work. 

Diagram 13 shows the positions on 
the floor. 

In the pattern which is shown in 
Diagram 14, each man cuts off the 








man screening for him. All screens 
are deep and on the pivot men. 

Diagram 15 shows the operation of 
the figure eight offense. Ol passes to 
O3 and screens for O05 who meets the 
screen. Ol goes in, rolls to the out 
side, and comes out to get in the fig- 
ure eight if it is continued. O3 drib- 
bles across and passes to O2 who 
drives to the middle, and feeds 05 
who is cutting. O5 may feed O4 who 
is using him for a screen. 

Diagram 16 shows the continuous 
operation of the figure eight offense. 
Ol passes to O3 and screens for O5. 
Then O83 passes to O2 and screens 
for 04. O2 drives to the middle. 

We now have the setup which is 
shown in Diagram 16A. O2 passes to 
Ol and screens for 04. Then O1 pas- 
ses to O83 and screens for O5. O03 
drives to the middle. 

The situation is now as is shown 
in Diagram 16B. O3 passes to O2 and 
screens for O5. O2 passes to Ol and 
screens for 04. Then O1 drives to the 
middle. 

The necessity of maintaining an of- 
fensive balance should be impressed 
on the players. 

A coach will find the double pivot 
a good offense if he has a few tall 
boys. It is good for a fast break be- 
cause the big board men are there 
to get the ball out for the start of 
the break. 

For our offense, we like the players 
to have the following qualifications. 

Height. We like to have four boys 
6 feet, 2 inches, or taller, to play the 
posts. 

Ruggedness. At least two of the big 
boys should be rough, tough, football 
type boys. 

Touch. Large hands play an impor- 
tant part in touch so we look for boys 
who have large hands. 

Skills. A player should know how to 
maneuver, fake, and be a good shot. 

Speed. There is no substitute for 
speed. 

Attitude. If a player does not have 
the right attitude we cannot use him. 
By that we mean he must be sincere, 
willing to sacrifice personal glory for 
team glory, have the right attitude to- 
wards practice, be willing to work 
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hard and be a team ballplayer. 

Guards. These boys must be fast, 
good shots, good ball-handlers, good 
feeders, have good peripheral vision, 
and be able to drive when the occa- 
sion demands. 

When a boy who has all of these 
qualifications is found, we usually 
have a great ballplayer in the making. 
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The Screen 


(Continued from page 12) 


close and pressing the outside men, 
making it dangerous to pass from one 
man to another. This situation calls 
for a three-man roll in order to re- 
lieve the pressure. While the three 
outside men are rolling, they are 
looking for an oportunity to drive 
down the middle. When O5 drives 
down the middle, Ol and O2 spread, 
leaving the middle open for a shot 
or a pass-off to either of the pivot 
men in case their guards stay in and 
try to stop the drive. In executing 
the roll, the offense must be care- 
ful not to keep the same cadence too 
long, or the defense will time the 
hand-off and intercept the pass. 

We call these plays our slow break, 
double pivot offense. 

We think most high-scoring teams 
must use a fast break. In the ma- 
jority of instances we have always 
tried to use some type of fast break. 
It has been our experience that a 
team which uses both the fast and 
slow breaks will score more points 
from the fast break because the boys 
are usually playing against an unor- 
ganized defense which permits many 
scoring Opportunities. 
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In this helpful manual, Dr. Kovacs explains the physics, physical and physiological effects, clinical uses, 
technique, application, dangers and contra-indications of the principal methods of physical therapy. 
The fourth edition reflects the advances and improvements made in this subject and includes a new 
chapter on medical rehabilitation. Physicians, students, nurses, health supervisors, technicians and others 
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and valuable material.”—JI. of the American Medical Association. 
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Class Foothall 


(Continued from page 38) 


accustomed to doing it, and ended up 
by getting a big bang out of the 
course. 

When positions for the weakest and 
the strongest players had been provid- 
ed, our problem was solved to a con- 
siderable extent. The other positions 
were planned to provide a variety of 
levels so that there could be a fair 
project for each boy. In the case of 
the fullback, a “B+” project, it was 
found that our system provided a very 
nice challenge for the boy in that 
position. On offense he carried on 
the threat play, and on defense he 
was the linebacker on the strong side. 
Therefore, the strongest ball-carrier 
on the team might be said to pursue 
an individual duel against his counter- 
part on the other team, because the 
threat play goes through the middle 
where the weakest players offer little 
resistance. The weak players may 
slow the play down a littie, but it is 


the linebacker who generally makes’ 


the tackle. The other linebacker is 
the center, a position which is much 
more difficult in our setup than any 
other position in the line. The cen- 
ter’s offensive duties require difficult 
downfield blocks for which he must 
have speed, agility, and blocking 
knowledge. 

The left halfback rates next be- 
cause he carries on a pitch-out play 
for a run around the defensive left 
end. Again, his counterpart on the 
defensive team is the player who has 
the best chance to make the tackle. 
The next level down is the right half- 
back, then the left end, followed by 
the right end, then the tackles and 
the guards. 


Technical Methods 


All offensive blocking assignments 
are arranged to provide sound block- 
ing angles, and the attack pattern has 
been supplied with a good deal of de- 
ception. We will concede that the 
plays might not be satisfactory at the 
varsity level where a great deal of 
variation is likely to be found in the 
defensive tactics of the opponents, but 
they serve our purposes very well. 

In the beginning, our complete set 
of plays as well as the signals and skills 
et te were standardized with the 
varsity. In our opinion it is wise to 
have this consistency when it is at all 
possible because it helps the boys to 
move up to the higher level. A class 
football program invariably uncovers 


much hidden talent which has varsity 
possibilities. It was fortunate that 
the currently popular T formation 
was in use because the method of put 
ting the ball in play was easily taught. 
The indirect pass also tends to reduce 
the possibility of fumbles when inex- 
perienced players are involved. We 
might place the best player at center 
instead of quarterback if the single 
wing formation were used because it 
would involve too much time to train 
a less talented boy to throw satisfac. 
tory passes. 

Five -basic plays are taught as fol- 
lows: a hand-off buck through center 
by the fullback; a hand-off dive-tackle 
by the right halfback; a pitch-out to 
the left halfback for a run around 
end; and two forward passes by the 

uarterback. The forward passes are 

rown to the ends into four defen- 
sive areas, long right, long center, 
long left, and short center. The run- 
ning plays, however, include only one 
side of the line. Running plays which 
include only one side of the line is 
not the ideal manner of attack. In 
early experimental classes an attack 
with greater scope was investigated 
and discarded because of four distinct 
disadvantages: 1. The time necessary 
to teach additional plays resulted in 
greatly reduced available time for 
scrimmages. 2. Some students were 
unable to learn their signals properly. 
$. In scrimmages the activity slowed 
down a great deal due to delay in the 
huddle. This delay resulted from un- 
certainty about signals and assign- 
ments. 4. When absences made it 
necessary to substitute players in 
strange positions, it was usually im- 
possible to teach the substitutes the 
assignments during the period with- 
out seriously interfering with the les 
son which had been planned. 

It seems best to teach the same 
plays for use in the outdoor program 
as those which are used when the 
class is confined to the gymnasium 
floor. When teams scrimmage in- 
doors it is advisable to run to one side 
only due to area limitations. In view 
of the possibility of an outdoor class 
being forced to work in the gymnas 
ium at any time because of bad weath- 
er, a set of plays suitable for indoor 
scrimmage has considerable advan- 
tage. 

In a few instances it was discovered 
that a one-sided attack had an added 
value. Occasionally a class was too 
small to provide enough players for 
two complete teams. Nevertheless, by 
leaving vacant some of the offensive 
and defensive positions on the side 
where the plays did not hit, it was 
possible to scrimmage with incom: 
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plete teams. Hence, the disadvantage 
of a one-sided attack pattern is ac- 
cepted in the class situation because 
of several advantages which accom- 
pany such a plan. 

We believe that deception in the 
attack is a necessity in class football 
instruction. All plays are arranged in 
a cycle around the threat play. As 
they start, these plays all look similar. | 
This appearance olf similarity causes 
the linebackers and the halfbacks to 
delay in committing themselves long 
enough to permit the blockers to 
reach them. This delay, of course, 
viries with individual speed and de- 
fensive diagnostic ability. In view 
o! the fact that both teams use the 
same plays, deception is largely re- 
sponsible for satisfactory scrimmages 
and games. There is a certain amount 
of guessing on the part of the better 
defensive players, but we find that 
the team with the smartest quarter- 
back generally enjoys an advantage. 
Time does not permit much coaching 
in generalship so the boys are given 
complete freedom in play calling aside 
from the fact that they are urged to 
try to call plays which are not ex- 
pected. Surprisingly enough, each 
semester we uncover a few boys who 
develop marked promise as field gen- 
erals. 

The defensive formation which we 
teach is the standard 6-2-2-1 arrange- 
ment with the line making a blind 
charge. Two measures haye been 
adopted in order to make scrimmages 
more satisfactory than would be the 
case otherwise, in view of the limited 
attack. First, unorthodox defensive 
tactics are not permitted because a 
few of the smarter boys on some of 
the teams can often anticipate the play 
which is coming and place themselves 
where they would gain unusual ad- 
vantage. We insist that the boys line 
up in their regular positions and re- 
main there until the play starts. After 
the play starts they are unrestricted 
except that the line is required to 
charge across the line of scrimmage 
on every play. This restriction is ar- 
tificial and unfair to the imaginative 
player, but we wish to maintain the 
overall objective of the course at an 
elementary level, and at the same time 
impress on the boys that the attack is 
dependent upon blocking. In order 
to make possible the blocking oppor- 
tunities of the offensive team we feel 
justified in restricting a few of the 
smarter defensive players. 


As might be expected in this con- 
nection there is a certain amount of 
cheating. A defensive tackle or end 
may hold up the offensive end instead 
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a forward pass coming. Or a line- 
backer may line up in his regular 
spot, but proceed to rush right into 
a play as it starts, and make it impos- 
sible for a blocker to get to him. 
Again, from time to time, we have 
backs and centers who learn to detect 
give-away signs on the part of the 
opponents and in this way are able to 
know in advance which signal has 
been called. This sort of thing is en- 
couraged rather than restricted, and 
we find there are so few boys who 
profit by it that the scrimmages are 
not disturbed to any great extent. 

We have another measure which 
is taken to offset the disadvantage of 
a one-sided attack. The left side of 
the defensive line switches places with 
the right side at regular intervals in 
order to provide equal experience for 
all players on the side where most of 
the action occurs. Of course, the 
players on the other side are expected 
to do what they can to break up the 
attack. They are taught that they are 
able to rush the passer as well as chase 
the play to make a tackle in case the 
runner reverses his field. A few of 
the boys take it easy when they are 
on the easy side, but most of them are 
in there fighting all the time. All 
in all, our offensive pattern serves our 
purposes very well. 

Since the idea of real football with- 
out pads in regular gymnasium class- 
es was so revolutionary, we had many 
visitors from other schools who would 
not believe it until they had seen it. 
Growing interest in the program re- 
sulted in numerous demonstrations 
and clinics in which regular City Col- 
lege classes were used. 

We are often asked what equipment 
is essential. The answer must dis- 
tinguish between minimum require- 
ments and those which are the most 
desirable within reasonable limits. 
Helmets rate first. It has been found 
that a common set for as many as 400 
boys is adequate as long as proper 
care is given them between classes. We 
found that 30 helmets will supply a 
sufficient variety of head sizes for 
two teams. As for footballs, the pro- 
gram might be conducted with as few 
as one for each team, but more than 
that are desirable up to one for each 
two members of the class. When a 
class goes outdoors, football pants and 
jerseys without pads are needed. Al- 
though football uniforms are not nec- 
essary when a class remains in the 
gymnasium, we prefer to issue them 
wherever possible because the psy- 
chological advantage gained is well 
worth the trouble involved. The use 
of any hard pads is prohibited because 
of the danger of injury to players who 


do not have pads. This same rule 
applies in the case of regular football 
shoes. All players must wear rubber- 
soled gymnasium shoes. Gymnasium 
mats are essential for indoor sessions. 
In the event that an area of reason- 
ably soft turf is available, and the 
weather permits outdoor activity, mats 
would not be necessary. 

Other items which are not essential, 
but are desirable in order to enhance 
the instruction might consist of the 
following: scrimmage shirts, and elev- 
en standing dummies to facilitate 
teaching and rehearsing plays. Dum- 
mies are particularly desirable when 
a class is too small to provide enough 
players for two teams. 

Often we are asked if we have con- 
sidered rotating the boys in different 
positions so that they would receive 
experience in more than one position. 
From the beginning, our approach has 
been made as close to a team coaching 
situation as it is possible to make it. 
We want the boys to get the feeling 
of being members of a real football 
team which possesses at least a mod- 
erate amount of co-ordinated team 
play. In our gpinion it would be 
impossible to maintain co-ordinated 
team play if we shifted players from 
one spot to another. Then too, due 
to talent limitations, some boys would 
be incapable of assimilating instruc- 
tion in more than one position. We 
do follow one practice in the interest 
of those who wish to learn more than 
one position. At the time the teams 
are formed, we announce that later 
in the course an opportunity will be 
given any boy to try out in a different 
position if he so desires. We find, as 
a general rule, that very few of the 
boys wish to switch when the time 
comes. 

Invariably we are questioned about 
our safety record in the face of real 
football without pads. Even those 
who have seen demonstrations often 
develop the attitude of one who has 
seen a display of magic. These skep- 
tics are assured that it is all quite 
real. However, in addition to the 
safeguards mentioned previously there 
are a few others which we take. First 
of all, a fast whistle is blown and the 
players are trained to stop all activity 
instantly when they hear it. Second, 
all scrimmages are of necessity short 
ones, lasting from 10 to 20 minutes. 
In each period there is a review ol 
material which has been taught prev 
iously, some conditioning activities, 
and usually a little new instruction 
before the scrimmage starts. It was 
found that 15 or 20 minute games 
are quite long enough. This affords 
the boys a chance to get the feel of 
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real football, and they are just begin- 
ning to become aware of minor bumps 
and bruises at the end of the game. 
We admit that there are always a few 
boys who are glad to hear the bell, but 
they all come back eagerly, ready for 
more football the next time the class 
meets. 

An.added reason for our safety rec- 
ord may be the very absence of pads. 
Present-day pads are usually soft on 
the inside, but are reinforced on the 
outside with unyielding fiber or plas- 
tic. It might be mentioned that Eng- 
lish rugby, from which our game de- 
veloped, is a very rugged sport. De- 
spite the fact that the English play 
without pads of any type, their in- 
jury rate is as low as ours. 

We are always asked if we do not 
find some boys who object to football 
as a gymnasium activity. Yes, we do, 
and a boy who objects to playing foot- 
ball is permitted to switch places with 
another boy who is assigned to a dif- 
ferent program. In view of the fact 
that léSs than one out of 400 boys 
request this switch no inconvenience 
has been encountered. It should be 
added that the boy who begs off has 
never been the weakling type. In the 
beginning we thought it might be 
dangerous to permit some of these 
weaklings to play football, and sug- 
gested that they take a different sport. 
However, in each case they preferred 
to have a try at football for a few 
periods, and invariably persuaded us 
to let them stay to the end. We think 
we know why this type of boy wants 
our program. Most of these boys have 
always been denied a chance to be on 
any athletic team. Even though they 
may not admit it, they have not, shall 
we say, enjoyed this ostracism. At 
their age, athletic prowess rates high 
among the more important things of 
life. Now they have a chance to be 
on a team, especially a football team, 
and no one can talk them out of it. 
Therefore, the program was adapted 
to provide for them because we think 
it can be of psychological benefit. 

Another question which is often 
asked is whether a class football pro- 
gram would be feasible at levels low- 
er than college freshmen and our an- 
swer is definitely in the affirmative. 
Why not? Boys start to play the game 
on: their own long before they get to 
college. Does it not then seem wise 
to use physical education instructors 
to teach the boys the right way to 
play, and by so doing greatly reduce 
the injury risk, to say nothing of af- 
fording them a chance to get the best 
out of this wonderful game? Further- 
more, it has been “a that for every 
boy who plays varsity football, there 
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are perhaps ten who would like to 
learn the game but are never given 
the opportunity to do so. 

There is a common tendency, when 
contemplating a class football pro- 


gram, to think that it might be best 


to introduce it on an elective basis. 
We are always asked if we do not 
think this would be advisable. On 
first thought the idea seems to offer 
advantages, but in our experience of- 
fering class football on an elective 
basis proved an illusion because it 
did not accomplish the things which 
had been expected. It also proved in- 
convenient insofar as co-ordinating 
with the balance of the program was 
concerned, and in certain respects it 
was less satisfactory than the program 
on a required basis. Here are some 
of the results which we observed: 


1. It was not a homogeneous group 
apart from a common interest. We 
had a higher percentage of the better 
players, but there were also several 
poor ones. Most football coaches soon 
discover that there are many boys who 
want to play the game despite the fact 
that they are almost completely lack- 
ing in talent. 

2. To our surprise we did not at- 
tract all of those who wanted football 
experience. At the teen-age many boys 
have a great dread of being ridiculed 
by their buddies. Some of them are 
so shy that they would not volunteer 
for anything. Some boys of this type 
are fine physical specimens, boys who 
would make good varsity material. 
They will go into the game with great 
enthusiasm if they find themselves in 
a football class, but rarely ask for it. 
Then too, the weakling type often 
secretly wants to play football, but 
he will not elect it for fear of ridicule. 


When we started our class football 
program, one of our objectives was to 
uncover hidden material which might 
be channeled up to the extra-curricu- 
lar program. However, this was not 
our major objective. We believed 
that a program like this could be jus- 
tified only as part of the broad edu- 
cational pattern of the average stu- 
dent; consequently, all of our plans 
were made accordingly. In this way 
it was felt that we were taking a posi- 
tion which would be supported in 
most educational circles; whereas, to 
plan a program in a manner to make 
it primarily an adjunct to the varsity 
would set up a policy which might 
not be defended. Of course, in either 
case the general framework could be 
substantially the same, but in some 
details it might be necessary to sacri- 
fice the interests of the greater num- 
ber of students in order to serve those 
of the varsity more effectively. The 








reason for this is readily apparent be- 
cause we see three marked differences 
when the two programs are compar- 
ed. 

The class program must be adjusted 
to those with little, as well as those 
with much aptitude for the game. No 
one is cut from the class squad. 

The total time available in the u, 
ual gymnasium class program is a 
small fraction of the time which is 
considered necessary to prepare t| 
average school or college team for i's 
first game. Our total time is thie 
equivalent of four days of vars 
practice. 

There is great need to stress mo 
vating influences in a class prograi 
Football involves much hard work 
and rigorous contact experience with 
many minor bumps and bruises, and 
students who are taking gymnasium 
work do not thereby qualify for a 
varsity letter. Furthermore, if the 
class lacks interest and enthusiasm, | 
will miss much of the value which th 
course offers; the possibilities of co 
ordinated team play will fall short, 
and the injury hazard will be increas 
ed. Lengthy drills in fundamentals 
may be indicated in the varsity pro 
gram. They are never indicated in 
the class version for two reasons: |. 
There is too little time available with- 
out sacrificing opportunities to play 
the game. 2. The course would soon 
lose its appeal to most members. 
These students did not elect to try 
out for the team, and there is no need 
to prepare for Saturday's game. 

Even though the class football pro 
gram can stand on its own merits, it 
gains a great deal from the inspira- 
tional influence which the varsity is 
able to supply. The extra-curriculai 
setup also serves another desirable 

urpose in that it provides advanced 
instruction for the more talented play 
ers, and gives them a chance to gain 
the many advantages which result 
from playing against teams from other 
schools. Football has reached its pres 
ent eminence due to the varsity teams 
in our schools and colleges. It cer 
tainly needs no brief as a fine game 
with tremendous potential in charac 
ter building. 

In conclusion, we believe we have 
proved three important things: |! 
That practically every teen-age boy 
wants to play on a football team. 2 
That it is possible, under certain con- 
ditions, to play real football in safety 
without elaborate uniforms and pads 
§. That it is feasible to teach th 
game in regular gymnasium classes 
We have tried to blaze a trail in th: 
interest of the average boy who has n: 
particular talent. 
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A Salute to Minnesota 


(Continued from page 18) 


because it shows what can be done. 

To begin, conditions in Minnesota are probably 
pretty much the same as would be found anywhere; 
if anything, they may be a little more difficult to 
overcome. Weather-wise, Minnesota finds itself 
in as unfavorable a spot as any in the country 
when it comes to the conduct of school athletics. 
Minnesota’s spring and fall seasons for outdoor 
sports are exceedingly short. Of course, other states 
across the northern part of the country, and in the 
nountain areas experience the same problem. 

Statistically, Minnesota ranks about average with 
the other states when it comes to number of schools, 
with 483 high schools, as against the national aver- 
age of 420 per state. The average enrollment for 
Minnesota high schools is 228, and while we cannot 
compare this figure nationally; nevertheless, it 
compares favorably with the average of 271 for 
seven Midwestern states. Minnesota is faced with 
a greater distance problem than is to be found in 
most states. In fact, only twelve states have a 
greater area than Minnesota. Minnesota is thirty- 
first among the states in population, based on 
square miles. 

The obstacles found in conducting a well-round- 
ed program are pretty much the average obstacles 
faced by other states. But Minnesota is far above 
the national average in the number of schools par- 
ticipating in the four major school sports. 

The national average for basketball is 94.2 per 
cent, while Minnesota has 100 per cent participa- 
tion. In football, the national average is 43.9 per 
cent, and 10.5 per cent for six, seven, and eight- 
man, with a total average of 54.4 per cent. Minne- 
sota averages 48.0 for eleven-man and 44.9 per cent 
for the other varieties, a total of 92.9 per cent. This 
is topped only by Arizona’s average of 95 per cent 


} 
} 
} 
) 
} 
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for its 68 schools. In baseball, the study made by } 


the National Federation shows a national partici- 
pation of 58.4 per cent. Compared to this, Minne- 
sota has a participation of 64.6 per cent. Track, 
nationally, has a participation figure of 51.4 per 
cent, and Minnesota's figure is 61.7 per cent. 

A greater percentage of the high schools in Min- 
nesota participate in each of the four major sports 
than the average for all the states of the nation. 
Minnesota exceeds the average for the seven Mid- 
western states, which comprise the Western Con- 
ference, in every sport except baseball. 

We don’t know the reason behind this showing, 
but we presume that it is due to the capable lead- 
ership of H. R. Peterson and Kermit Anderson of 
the Minnesota State High School League. We do 
know that Minnesota can feel justly proud of its 
e/forts to promote a well-rounded program. 
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“Strap with Seamless Pro-Cap” 









Why U.S. Olympic Teams 


@ “Less clean-up with Seamless Pro-Cap”...““Comes off roll 
well”...“.No more benzine baths for my boys.” That’s what 
leading trainers say. 


Want a tape that comes off roll, stays on skin...a Send for 
tape with a rubber mass that sticks to its backing, and Your Copy of 
not to the athlete...a tape that contains the fatty acid St Booklet 
salts, zinc propionate and zinc caprylate, and causes rapping 


@ Revised printing of Ed 
O’Donnell’s “The Strapping 
of Athletes’’. Forty-five tap- 
ing probl with illustrated 
strapping techniques by 
Yale’s famed Physical Thera- 
pist. Training tips and hints. 
A ‘must’ for the trainer's black 
bag. A limited printing. Price: 50c 


little or no skin irritation after long strapping? If you 
do, give Seamless Pro-Cap a 6-tube trial. 

There are three grades of Seamless Pro-Cap. 
Regular—For strong support. Sportape—For light 
taping. Husky—For utility purposes. Use the right 
Seamless tape for the right job—you’ll save money 
—you’ll never use ordinary tape again. 
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The continued growth of THE TVORY SYSTEM has again necessitated 


an increase in our Sales Force — so that we can give more adequate 






coverage to the schools and colleges of the U.S. A. 






Our men are now on the road — offering our Athletic Equipment Recon- 






ditioning Service — a service whith has the backing of the largest, most 






experienced group of reconditioning personnel anywhere. 









Place your reconditioning problems in the capable hands of this [VORY 


SYSTEM family — and rest assured that you will be getting the finest in 






reconditioning. 






Always go first-class...with IVORY 





